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Preface 


Before one can live in company, he has to be able 
to live with himself. Not every one understands it in 
that way; but that is the truth just the same. Before 
one can understand the principles of all human living, 
one has to make a little study of the theory on which 
human living develops and thrives. 


To be successful in Catholic family life, one must be 
prepared to prepare himself! 


Those are the guiding notions of this Study Club 
booklet. And we think that the studies we outline will 
be interesting, fascinating perhaps, as a preparation for 
life is a prelude to high adventure. A preparation for 
Catholic family life is a task worth every industry and 
every effort. 


And a preparation for Catholic family life essenti- 
ally bases itself on the Grace of God. Catholic family 
life is initiated and constantly nourished by the abund- 
ant Love of God through the Sacrament that consecrates 
human love with a divine strength and energy. 


We do, indeed, in these studies insist pretty thor- 
oughly on the natural means to concordant, fruitful liv- 
ing. We have in mind the teaching of Pius XI: “For 
just as in the natural order men must apply the powers 
given them by God with their own toil and diligence in 
order that these may exercise their full vigor, failing 
which no profit is gained, so also men must use the 
powers given them by grace which is laid up in the soul 
by the Sacrament they have received with their own 
unceasing efforts” (Casti Connubiit, America Press 
edition, p. 36). 


Our studies are planned in the following manner. 
We begin with the problem of self-knowledge, self-con- 
quest, self-control. We next advance to the problem of 


dealing with and helping others. We then briefly look 
at some of the squalls that beset matrimony. Then with 
a little prologue, stating what Love is, we begin the de- 
tailed study of the siz points on which eventually com- 
patibility is to be judged and by which success is to be 
wrought out. 

Questions are appended to each chapter to help in 
reviewing the matter. When some book seems particu- 
larly likely to be useful, such a book is listed at the end 
of the chapter. And so this work has been accomplished. 
May it do the good its author prayerfully hopes from it. 

Bakewell Morrison, S. J. 
St. Louis University 


Preparation For Catholic 
Family Life 


PROLOGUE | 
_ An Introduction To The First Three Chapters 


It may appear that our opening chapters are mis- 
placed or irrelevant unless their purpose is clearly under- 
stood. Family life makes so many calls on the powers 
of the whole man that it is well to appreciate exactly the 
part played by these powers separately. To do this, we 
must study the basic properties and means of conduct 
that are at man’s disposal. 


A little quotation from St. Thomas Aquinas may 
well orient us. “It is obvious, and confirmed by experi- 
ence, that external (‘environmental’) and_ internal 
(‘hereditary’) natural forces are not the necessary cause 
of our choice, since man through his rational powers can 
resist such influences or can obey them. But the major- 
ity follow their natural inclinations. The few, that is, 
the wise, do not follow up their opportunities for doing 
ill and their natural impulses. Therefore Ptolemy says 
that the soul of the wise man assists the work of natural 
forces and that the judge of events and character cannot 
give his judgments by his knowledge of the natural in- 
fluences at work unless he really knows one’s personality 
and character and natural temperament ... This is be- 
cause the influence of natural forces effects its objective 
in the majority, since the majority does not resist the 
impuise which comes from the body. Yet not always 
does a man of this sort yield in this instance or in that, 
since occasionally he brings reason to rebuff his natural 
impulses” (Summa contra Gentiles, III, 85). 


The quotation may at first make us think that St. 
Thomas was a pessimist. However, he is after all mere- 
ly insisting on a truism. The well trained and strong- 
willed man is rarer than we would like to have him. By 
learning what these “natural forces” are, man can im- 
prove himself in an astonishing manner. The first three 


chapters deal with the question of “natural forces” and 
their control in a general way. Thereafter we specify our 
interests and make more determined, because more speci- 
fic, efforts to reach the minutiae of the future Catholic 
family life. 


CHAPTER | 
“Know Thyself” 


Reaction 


There is no more fascinating puzzle in the world 
than one’s own self. 

Yet the reaction of myself to the puzzle of myself 
is always individualized. One character is daring. He 
likes a challenge. He is restless until the question put 
to him is answered, until the puzzle proposed to him is 
solved. Another only pretends an interest in the puzzle. 
A third is willing to go to some pains to find the solu- 
tion, but is not ready to spend too much effort. A fourth 
allows himself to be stopped on the very threshold of the 
investigation by a sense of helplessness and an uncer- 
tainty of what precise and exact steps ought to be taken 
in order to come to find the ready answer. 


Take four small boys out on a tramp and bring them 
‘to a streamlet and watch their reaction while you sit 
under a tree. One will sit with you, waiting your lead. 
Another will be found to have spanned the obstacle in 
no time. He may have spilled, he may have slipped into 
the creek; but he finally waves happily from the other 
side. A third, standing hesitant, wishes to jump but 
calculates the chances of failure until he paralyzes him- 
self; and then, if he jumps, lands in the middle of the 
puddle. He “pulls his punches” by thinking, imagining 
the results of failure; and then frantically and ill-tuned 
for the effort, forces himself reluctantly to take the risk. 
The fourth will find something else to do to excuse him- 
self from facing the ordeal of the jump or the climb. 


Rabbi Moses 


Most of us will indeed readily enough listen to sum- 
mary directions for helping us solve the puzzle ‘‘Who and 
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what sort am I?” Still when the final test of our real 
readiness to solve the problem is reached, when we face 
the practical, drudging, painful minutiae of exercise, 
the desire to finish what we have begun is often too 
feeble to energize the power we have. Old Rabbi Moses, 
who died in Cordova some eight hundreds years ago, was 
often quoted by St. Thomas Aquinas on this point. The 
Rabbi represents himself as trudging along a delightful 
lane, finding a haystack and in the sunlight in the hay- 
stack a yokel sound asleep. He prods the yckel with his 
staff. To the sleepy eyes, blinking with delicious lazi- 
ness from the comfortable covert, he says: “Would you 
not like to know of what the stars are made, how the 
world was formed, where you now are and whither you 
are going?” (These were questions of interest to every- 
one eight hundred years ago.) The yokel sits upright: 
‘Yes, tell me.” But the Rabbi, wise indeed, says: ‘Well, 
gon, to know those answers you have to come with me 
and study some long time. The answers cannot be given 
in a word.” 

The next scene is simple. The yokel has yawned and 
returned to his fragrant slumber and the Rabbi is off: 
down the road, shaking his head and mumbling in his 
beard: “It is always the way with the young. Impatient, 
that’s what they are.” 


Act |, Scene | 


Here comes a young man. He thinks I know all 
the answers. He says: “I’m frightfully selfish. Show 
me how to cure myself.” 

I calmly look him over. ‘What are you doing all 
day long?” 

“T got a job.” 

“Like it?” 

“Not much. I do enough to ‘get by,’ but really I’m 
waiting till I can get with So-and-So. There I can get 
ahead.” 

“Well, I can’t help you as you now are. Go away 
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and come back after you’re fallen in love with something, 
after you really want something. Then, I'll show you 
in three lessons how to stop being selfish. But until 
you’re in love with something, I can’t possibly teach you 
anything about self-control.” 

(What does this kind of a ‘“‘floater’’ do when he is 
married and has to stick to his job?) 


The Power Plant 

I am unfortunately quite right. You cannot shoot 
with a bow in which the resilience and the power are 
lacking. You cannot drop your rabbit with a well-aimed 
slug from your shotgun when the powder is wet. And 
you cannot work at the reform or the re-education of 
yourself when you do not really want to accomplish 
something that is more valuable than the means you 
select for the accomplishment. 

If all you wish to do is to stop being selfish, why do 
you wish it? The answer may be because you feel that 
selfishness is an ugly trait. That’s not reason enough. 
The answer may be because you realize that selfishness 
is a handicap. And that’s not reason enough. If you 
tell me that the reason is because you find that, in devel- 
oping a line of business, in learning a trade, in making 
acquaintances, you are not getting anywhere—then, that 
may be reason enough. If the reason is because you 
know that, unless you are unselfish, you cannot have a 
happy married life, then indeed you have reason enough. 


Clearing The Air 


-The basic idea I wish to convey here is this. If 
you actually will to be unselfish, you have no choice but 
to want something else so badly that you are willing to 
incommode yourself for its acquisition by doing definite 
things. To cease to be selfish is to cease to be idle, rest- 
less and pointless—that is, for most of us that is all 
that is required. (There are more or less pathological 
specimens who need something more, but we are not 
concerned with them right now.) 
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A child who cannot “play the game” does not really 
want to play the game. A “star” for whom the whole 
team must sacrifice itself does not really want to play the 
game. It is simply written in the first rule of any game 
that “team-work” is essential. When then a man or 
woman refuses to face the question of the value, even 
of the imperative necessity of teamwork, there is only 
one thing to be done about it. Get him intellectually to 
understand the problem and then get him honestly to 
answer the simple question: “Do I really wish to play 
this game?” If he does, he will appreciate the fact that 
there is no winning unless the whole team plays and 
each one does his part. He will find it clear that unless 
he plays this game so, there can be no glory for anyone. 
If, then, he manifests no interest in the minutiae, it may 
be taken for certain that he does not want to play this 
game. It is some other game he is interested in. He is 
only called selfish because he does not want the thing 
that the ten or eight or four other players are presum- 
ably wanting, that is, he does not want success in a ven- 
ture that is a mutual enterprise. 

Thus an intellectual problem lies at the root of the 
problem of selfishness. No one who is “unselfish” but 
has a zest for the interest of others, a keenness for ‘bring- 
ing out the best that is in others, a basic outlook that 
finds happiness in supplying happiness to others. There 
it has all been said: “Find happiness in supplying hap- 
piness to others.” That’s a fomula which cannot be dis- 
proved. It is a formula that is absolutely infallible in 
producing results. It is a formula that sums up the 
wisdom of all human management. And it is not stand- 
ing alone, for the august authority of Jesus Christ en- 
dorses it: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
(And the very first law of happy, family life is “to give, 


not to get.’’) 
A Problem 
A common enough complaint of parents over their 


young ones is that “So-and-So is selfish. I don’t know 
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what will become of him (her) when reality comes along 
and there are none to slave for him.” 


The matter will bear more detailed examination. 
Here is a young man, still in high school, whose family 
is not opulent. The family does manage to meet all 
legitimate expenses with some degree of dignity as long 
as each one does his own little bit in the whole enter- 
prise. Now, this boy is called “selfish.” He refuses, 
pleasantly, but effectively, to take his turn. He refuses, 
pleasantly but effectively, to deny himself that others in 
the household may in their turn have their little amuse- 
ments. He is always looking out for himself. Why? 


A Solution 

Because (1) he does not admit to himself that he is» 
part of a close-knit corporation where everyone’s con- 
duct has an effect on that of all the others; (2) he does 
not want to play the game of being a member of that 
family. What he does want may not be clear to him. It 
is not even clear to him that he does not want to play 
the game as a member of the family. He can point to a 
dozen times when he has done more than he had to ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the detail of duty. He 
“can’t help it if folks are always asking him to do things.” 


Until he can really analyze the business of living in 
a family, until he can really adjust his thinking to accept 
the fact that he is one-of-many, not just a lone wolf, 
there is really nothing that can be done about it. Until 
he is intellectually convinced that there is a “game” and 
he is a player, all efforts to cure him—short of rather 
heroic efforts, which parents are hardly prepared to 
adopt—will only fail. He will remain charming, indo- 
lent, wheedling, going blithely his own self-satisfying 
way to the hurt or inconvenience of others. He is a 
“rational animal’? and he has to make reason the basis . 
of his life in this point. No one can do it for him. 


The proof that our theory is right and that a real 
desire to play this game is essential, may be found in 
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the after-life of such a man. He may find a real inter- 
est. He may discover that there is fun in hard work 
when his work is a means to a chosen and really loved 
end. Then, his shiftlessness and pleasure-seeking may— 
almost certainly will—drop from him. It will be won- 
dered “what has come over him.” 


He has squared up to a problem, understood the rela- 
tion of means to end, and, intelligent lad that he is, has 
decided that he wishes to play this game. And he plays 
it extremely well. Watch what a boy who “never could 
be got up on time for anything’’ does when he gets a job 
he wants. He’s always on time. (But let this boy be- 
ware of thinking that marriage alone will cure him!) 


Theory 

There is a theory that is exemplified in all this that 
I am saying. (And what I am saying is, it may be no- 
ticed, not blame for the boy; but is an effort to account 
for the actions of the boy. How can he know all this 
unless some one who does know it tells him?) The theory 
Says very simply that “you have to have a desire big 
enough to control the details of your conduct. While you © 
have not this big desire, your conduct will follow the 
lines of apparent least resistance with a fidelity that may 
almost be calculated on.” 

Great nations prove that there is such a thing as a 
“nation self-conscious of its destiny.” And this self- 
consciousness of destiny is absorbed and communicates 
itself to the individuals. Ireland has been such—and still 
is. England, Germany, France . .. You could so list all 
the nations who have ever achieved. They were in this 
general frame of mind while they were achieving. 


Great individuals prove it abundantly. The despair 
of lesser souls who see their exertion and do not under- 
stand their love, these great ones (as the Saints of God 
so well illustrate the point) have loved; and because they 
loved, have known how happily to subordinate lesser 
means to greater ideals. Comfort was negligible when 
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their ideal lay within their grasp if they would work for 
at. 

If, here, it is going to be objected that all this may 
be true in some matters but that obviously it is not true 
about falling in love, that is, that many a boy and girl 
who profess the most ardent love and undying attach- 
ment find on a short experiment of marriage that it is 
not true, I must reserve the discussion for a later chap- 
ter, only remarking here that such couples never were in 
love. Something blinded them, usually sexual attraction, 
so that they neither knew nor loved each the other. 


The theory, to be more completely understood, calls 
for a small dip into physiology and psychology. 


The Tools 


Man is a body-soul “person.” He has a nervous sys- 
tem that is as relentless in obeying the laws of physiol- 
ogy as a steam engine is in obeying the laws of thermo- 
dynamics. You set the apparatus in motion and, unless 
hindered, the apparatus performs its little chore. You 
step on a sharp-pointed object with thin shoes on your 
feet. Can you help feeling it? Your heart beats. How 
much control have you over that? Your lungs breathe. 
How much real and consistent control have you over 
that? Your stomach digests its food. How much direct 
control have you over that process? Your eye records 
and your brain helps to the consciousness of the object 
that is in the lighted range of your vision. The physical 
image of the visible object is formed at the back of the 
eye. The optic nerve and then the brain have their share 
of work to do. But eventually it is the “I” who sees. 
And all this, if the apparatus is in good working order, is 
done without my awareness of the steps. Things do hap- 
pen according to the laws of the matter involved. I can- 
not change these laws. 


“TI cannot change the laws of nature.” We think we 
can. The question put to a hesitant young man, reluctant 
to think that he can overcome a fault, is: ‘“Have you not 
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a free will?” The implication is that if I have a free 
will, I can do anything I wish to do. And yet I cannot. 
(For example, I cannot achieve happiness in married life 
just because I wish to. There are laws to be carried out.) 

Consider the problem of seeing. Can I see what I 
wish to see? Am I not rather bound to the laws of optics 
and can only see what those laws will let me see? Of 
course, it is true that I can oftentimes bring it about by 
my will that I use the forces of nature better. Man wills 
to see the invisible. He invents a microscope and a tele- 
scope. But he is using the laws of nature still. His will 
has prodded his genius and he has gone to work on the 
problem of using the laws of nature according to their 
nature. 

Consider the problem of conduct. I wish no longer 
to be profane. Yet, if I have built a habit of profanity, 
am I not at the moment forced to outmaneuver the habit 
before I can conquer the fault—in fact, is not the out- 
maneuvering of the habit the actual and only means of 
conquering the fault? I wish to be calm and not irascible. 
But anger is largely a physical thing (hormones, adre- 
naline) and therefore I must prevent the supply of hor- 
mone from entering my blood stream if I wish perfectly 
to handle my irascibility. I have in the words of Aris- 
totle ‘constitutional control.” I can do anything within 
myself and with myself that is according to the consti- 
tution. The “constitution” is the body-soul person in 
fact. The body, being material stuff, follows the laws 
of matter. The soul, being immaterial, follows the laws 
of spirit. The spirit, in order to control the body, must — 
employ the physiological and chemical powers in their 
own manners of acting in order to get them to act ac- 
cording to the rational planning of the soul. If I wish 
then, to control my habits, I must control them accord- 
ing to the laws of habits. It will not do merely to will 
to control them. My will cannot so control material 
stuff. I can only control it “according to the nature of 
the beast.” 
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Now, it is simply a law of the mind, discovered by 
properly observing and interpreting the fact that one 
has a nervous system (spine, brain; nerves abundant and 
uncountable) that an absorbing, well-loved idea calls up 
to its support all the natural forces of the body. A 
vivid image, quickly communicated to my consciousness, 
results in an impulse to act. Shout “Fire” in a crowd. 
You may have a first class panic. If, then, I have an 
absorbing general objective about which my thinking re- 
volves—interesting, automatically summoning attention 
—my actions are going to be automatically oriented to- 
ward the realization of that ideal in my life. I am going 
to have a start toward the realization of my ideal that 
no other start can equal. I am “on my way” before ever 
I know it. And all that I do, I do in view of this other 
thing. And all that I do, I do because it is worthwhile 
in view of this other thing. 


We can make this more concrete, perhaps, by the 
following itemization of the steps in any actual human 
achievement: 


1) One must have an ideal, a real and moving love. 


2) One must will (not merely flabbily want) the 
actualization of this ideal. This: is a resolution in fact 
and it is a terrific force when used properly. 


3) One must learn enough of the problem to 
understand its main requirements, one must know enough 
of one’s self to appreciate one’s own strength; and then 
one must select carefully the actual steps, the exercises, 
the things-to-be-done; and, as far as can be, one must 
make rules for one’s own regulation. No chance to prac- 
tice must be overlooked or sidestepped. 

If this is terrifyingly vigorous, it is still the only 
way in which things can actually be accomplished. A 
moment’s occupation with your memory of things-you- 
have-done will convince you that the above outline sketch- 
es the way you went in accomplishing your objective. 
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The Cure of the “Selfish” Boy 


Suppose we try the above outline on a very practi- 
cal case—the “selfish” boy. A lad who is selfish has not 
got an absorbing ideal to focus his energies for him. 
He wants to be comfortable, to be well-clothed, to be 
amused, to be at his ease, to rest, to play, to feel animal 
contentment in doing natural, physical things. He wish- 
es to be entertained and—this is a definite asset—he 
probably is a fine entertainer when the mood is on him. 
How often does not his family wish that he would ‘“‘be- 
have at home as he behaves outside the home”? 


His Ideal 

What is his ideal? Self? Hardly. He simply has 
not an ideal that is definite and loved. His is a scattered 
mind, absorbed readily by the presently interesting 
things and undisciplined to discern the fact that real, 
capable living means the ability to organize one’s life and 
set off in the pursuit of a goal that is attainable but hard 
to reach. He finds the momentary things so much to his 
taste that he does not ever reckon with the fact that life 
is not just all pleasant moments—at least, not all mom- 
ents that can be calculated always to present interest- 
ing things. He is fascinated and blinded by the pres- 
ent and really is unaware that there is such a thing as 
the future which “he must carve out for himself.” Aesop’s 
fable of the ant is pertinent. It will not do to solve his 
problem too easily by merely dubbing him “selfish.” 

With his charm—he generally can be charming if 
he wants to—and with his power of attracting or inter- 
esting others, he is a force that ought to be set moving 
in the right direction. But as yet he does not move for- 
ward. He whirls. 


Every once in so often teachers are delighted and 
amazed to witness the awakening of such a fellow. He 
suddenly “settles down and gets going.” Why? Be- 
cause he has discovered something worth laboring for. 
He has seen a vision. He has dreamt a fruitful dream. 
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He has glimpsed the ideal. Then he sets his undiscip- 
lined powers to work. And he can work. He will have 
to work to make up for all the routine training that he 
has missed. 

If we seem too kind to the “selfish” boy, it is really 
for a very good reason that we insist on his good qual- 
ities. They are there. No one was ever set going by 
constant harping on what he has failed to do. A very 
wise man has said: “If you are not content with what 
you are doing, find something else interesting to do.” 
To find something else that will energize and canalize 
your powers is to find an ideal, an objective worthy of 
love and expenditure, and known clearly to be worth 
your while. The supremest skill in knowing capacities 
and understanding how to clarify these minds that do 
not see “why I ought to be so painstaking” is required 
to reach the “selfish” early and to enable them to escape 
the losses entailed by delay in getting off on a quest. 
(And is it not easily seen how necessary it is that init- 
ial handicaps be avoided in getting started properly in 
Catholic family life?) 


His Resolution 


Here the problem is to recognize that I really do 
not wish for something, do not want something unless I 
am prepared to expend both energy and time and ease in 
its pursuit. Daydreaming can be so reasonably blamed 
for teaching a boy to fly from the exertion of achieve- 
ment to the ease of self-constructed ‘victories without 
sweat. Many a vagrant picture in the ambling, cozy 
mind has been mistaken for a resolution. 


A resolution is a force that focuses and harnesses 
our powers because it is a positive impulse toward do- 
ing or getting the thing resolved on. If we take the 
simple problem of setting an alarm clock and the conse- 
quent “performance” in the morning, we may see this. 
To set an alarm clock is to do a reasonable thing. I have 
made up my mind that it is reasonable, desirable, maybe 
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even necessary that I be up at a certain hour. Seeing 
so calmly in the relative quiet of the night before the 
rational requirements of my situation, I will positively 
to get up and start as I plan without debate, without 
any palaver, without delay. (Or do I?) If I really 
seriously wish to get up, the sound of the clock (if I am 
at all a normal sleeper) will find me making a more or 
less observable effort to get up. If then I allow this 
momentary impulse to lose itself while I open the debate 
on the perils or the uselessness of getting up so early— 
and half asleep as I am, I can remember that I don’t 
have to get up because I’ve gotten by with a later rising 
before—I dissipate the stored energy and I cast com- 
pletely away the force that the resolution offered me for 
doing my stunt. 

A resolution is a sign that I have seen, understood, 
and willed the good. It is an evidence that I have defi- 
nitely determined to take the steps needed to pursue my 
objective. It is a proof that I have control of myself 
if I want it. 

If the resolution is to do something in the future 
which I find slightly disagreeable, I will be well advised 
if I constantly picture the achievement in rosy colors, 
if I frequently think of it under its happy and advan- 
tageous aspects. Thus I am making myself warmer and 
warmer, more and more enthusiastic for the effort. I 
am storing energy for the fight. 

If the resolution is to do something which I heartily 
detest, then I had better make the resolve and arrange 
the steps calmly, rationally, and with understanding; 
and then I had better not think about the matter at all. 
I thus keep myself from building up a resistance to the 
thing-to-be-done. I prevent debates which I am sure to 
lose. I keep the unhappy picture from developing itself 
in my mind and from growing to proportions that will 
handicap me. 

These points could all be illustrated most easily. But 
the fruit of this research is going to lie in the industry 
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of the researcher. What you find out for yourself, that 
you know. What you illustrate from your own experi- 
ence, that you are convinced of and will not forget or 
doubt. 


But one thing we will do. Since our problem is a 
“selfish” boy, we will suggest that he bring himself to 
understand his problem and to see that the resolution 
his situation requires is the following: “I shall discover 
for myself that it is really more fun in the long run to 
give others pleasure than to seek directly my own.” (And 
what a blessed husband such a one will make!) 


His Rules 


Now comes the real test. If he has willed to do this 
thing, then he is satisfied that positive, definite, con- 
crete and minute things must be done. For this pro- 
gram he will have to write rules for himself. And these 
rules must be founded on two things: (1) the nature 
of the objective to be pursued and attained; and (2) the 
capacities he has at his disposal for this pursuit. With- 
out this preliminary study, there can be no sensible pur- 
suit because the road to take will not be known. 


As obeying rules is generally for the average Amer- 
ican a pleasant pastime in evasion, the “selfish” boy had 
better make his own rules for himself rather than bor- 
row the routine that custom or the exasperation of his 
elders has set for him. This does not mean that he 
should plan to be lawless, but it does mean that he should 
plan to anticipate the law under his own devising. His 
rules should certainly suit his capacity. They should 
allow him to express his best qualities. They should 
have the element of the spontaneous. And they must be 
founded on the facts in the case. They must really and 
naturally be such that they can advance him in his pur- 
suit. 


So far we can go in establishing rules. To attempt a 
greater detail would be to eviscerate this quest of its 
individuality, to deaden it, to make it into a routine in- 
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struction instead of an intendedly provocative stimulus 
to personal thinking. 


Conclusion and Summary 

This chapter may be summarized by focusing on the 
“selfish boy’s cure.” His cure will lie in his coming to 
see, because he sees it for himself, and to accept, be- 
cause he really wishes it, as desirable the objective that 
can be served by playing this game. Intellectually con- 
vinced, the boy will still have to find for himself and 
consider in a rosy light the value in the things which 
the game calls for, as they likely enough will not be 
immediately and automatically interesting or valuable in 
themselves. The idea of discipline, for example, will 
hardly appeal to him, even when he recognizes discip- 
pline as a matter which is not forced on him from with- 
out but which he administers from within. Discipline 
is only fun when there is a loved objective—“shooting the 
winning basket while all the world holds its breath’— 
clearly enough in mind and warmly enough in the heart. 
Even then discipline can be mightily tedious to the un- 
observant and unintelligent. 

The whole chapter may be summarized in a sen- 
tence: “Love properly and you have solved the prob- 
lem of life.’ (And “to love” means fundamentally “to 
wish another’s good.’’) 


Discussion Aids 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER ONE TO HELP TO 
UNDERSTAND IT AND APPLY IT 


1. Do you think the problem of self-knowledge worth 
the effort of your personal investigation; or, do you 
think it enough to allow the author to investigate it 
for you? 

2. Why is “loving something badly enough” a cure for 
the selfish young man? 


11. 


12. 
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What is the real distinction between “wanting’’ some- 
thing and “really willing it’? 

Why does “really wishing to play this game” infalli- 
bly produce results? 

Why did Christ in His wisdom say: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive”? 

Why is “learning to play the game at home” so im- 
portant a preparation for marriage? 

Why is “destiny-consciousness” so dynamic a force? 
Why does love of an ideal have the power to make 
pleasant the effort to achieve the ideal? 

What are some things which free will cannot do 
directly? And why? 


. How, since there is so much of the physical about it, 


would you suggest overcoming anger? (Would you 
deny the force of your “necessitated” matter, or 
would you learn to teach it how to respond different- 
ly to the stimuli of anger?) 

Is control (“constitutional control’) a matter of 
stifling urges, or of selecting responses through 
training and wise understanding? 

What is the native value of: (a) an ideal; (b) a 
resolution; (c) rules? Discover why attention to 
all three will equip one for overcoming any obstacle. 


A book that could be read with profit: The Forma- 


tion of Character, by Ernest Hull, S. J. (St. Louis: Herd- 


er, 


50c). 


CHAPTER II 


Know How To Know Others And How To Give 
Them Happiness 


Prologue 


The point we now take is the same as that in the 
first chapter, viewed simply from another angle. Know- 
ing others is primarily a matter of knowing yourself. 


We are inclined to judge all our experiences as uni- 
que. We think, because we are timid or different or 
afraid or uneasy and we are so acutely aware of our 
distress, that all the world knows of it, too. We think, 
because we can not see the quaking knees and tremu- 
lous internals of the men we meet, that they have per- 
fect poise and are strangers to any sense of inferiority 
or disadvantage. We wish we were like others because 
we do not dare to think that others are exactly like our- 
selves. 

We meet. I’m frightened at the prospect of the 
meeting, and so are you. But we both do not dare to 
say so, we both do not dare to show our apprehension, 
we both pretend poise and delight. We fool each other. 
If we only knew the reality, how much easier it would be! 
Two frightened, palpitant creatures coming together for 
conversation could talk merrily.if they each admitted 
to the other that they were having the most excruciat- 
ing apprehension about what to say and how to behave 
themselves before the introduction. 

Thus, then, the matter of knowing others is a mat- 
ter that begins in our own hearts and minds. We after 
all are the only ones of whom we have direct conscious- 
ness. Others we judge by transplanting our better qual- 
ities into them and appraising their actions and their 
interior by the exterior which they show us. “If only 
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I had the assurance of So-and-So.” And So-and-So is 
quaking imperceptibly in his boots! 

Know thyself. Then you are in a fair way to being 
at ease with others. Know what gives yourself pleasure 
and you are in a fair way to being able to give pleasure 
to others. (And you'll easily hold the position of best 
loved person in your own family!) 


Disappointed? 
“I was never more disappointed in my life. They 
said he was going to be such fun. I found him dull.” 


That has been said time and time again by all of us. 
The reason is not always so deeply hid away that we 
cannot find it. We went, expecting to be amused. If 
the supposedly entertaining person needed something 
more from us than a mere listening, if he in his turn ex- 
pected that we would contribute and not simply hear his 
monologue, then the reason for our disappointment falls 
right back in our own laps. It is our responsibility that 
we did not shoulder. We went to be amused. It is not 
without significance of some kind that the three favorite 
amusements of the American people are passive ways of 
enjoyment. Statisticians tell us that the movies, the 
radio, and light reading that does not tax the intelli- 
gence are the most popular and the most widely welcomed 
means of passing time that does seem to hang rather 
heavy on our hands. We measure our pleasure by the 
amusement that is given us, and not at all by the amount 
we contribute personally and with ingenuity and self- 
expression to our own happiness. 


What’s the Reason? 


If, as we concluded in the last chapter, it 7s true that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, it may even 
possibly be more entertaining to entertain than to be 
entertained. It is quite possible that this thought will 
need some severe attention if it is to be appreciated. 


There are so many who do not dare to contribute 
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their share. There are the timid. There are the un- 
resourceful. There are those who cannot tell a joke, who 
cannot hold an audience spellbound, who cannot do any- 
thing more than wonder and admire while others shine; 
or sit and feel increasingly uncomfortable when no one 
“carries the ball.”” There are unquestionably those who 
feel positive panic at the notion that they should thrust 
themselves forward, take the floor, lead in a discussion, 
or guide a conversation. There are whole families where 
silence is the only companionable thing to be found about 
the dinner table or around the reading lamp. 


We can list our pet difficulties right away and be 
done with them. “I’m not interested in games, in music, 
in dancing, in lectures, in reading, in conversation.” 
(What a great help you must be when you have to spend 
the evening with your family!) 


Now, let us turn that sentence around the right way 
and see what it says: “I wonder what pleasure I could 
give other people by playing games, enjoying (or dis- 
pensing) music, dancing, listening to or giving lectures, 
reading (for reading ‘maketh a full man’), conversation?” 


The Real Reason 


Sometimes it does seem that we have no opportun- 
ities to do the things listed above. We pretend that we 
have no interest in them because we know that they are 
beyond our reach. How can we meet people? How can 
we find those to whom we can give pleasures? 


This problem falls back into the laps of our parents 
and those who educate us. Children should have these 
chances supplied to them and should not have to supply 
them for themselves. Companionship is a human nec- 
essity. Yet such is the artificiality and unnaturalness 
of our present civilization that there are conventions 
which must be observed (and to disregard them lays one 
open to uncounted and very real dangers). These con- 
ventions, intended to safeguard and really accomplish 
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that objective when intelligently maintained, are a great 
and unsurmountable handicap under certain circum- 
stances. Such circumstances are found when the agen- 
cies which God has put to produce normal environment 
for children fail in producing that normal environment. 
Children can be horribly lonely. If they only do not 
make a disturbance, however, the parents oftentimes are 
satisfied. Furniture is more valuable than children, it 
would appear sometimes. 


Then, too, while there are unnumbered people who 
would be profited by help from us, we are not able to 
bring them that help. We don’t know where they are 
nor who they are. And they can’t tell us. “I don’t know 
how to meet people” is a problem that some never en- 
counter because they constantly are meeting people. “I 
have no powers of conversation” would not be heard so 
frequently if all those who love to talk (and, maybe, do 
it tolerably well) could find an audience. It is the same 
nasty impasse that faces the country and the world at 
large. No markets? Starvation in a land of plenty! No 
chance to exercise talents; and, without exercise, as our 
Lord so poignantly pointed out, talents rust and we draw 
no profit from them but only condemnation for our mis- 
trust and inadequacy. 


And something really ought to be done about the 
amount of talent that is going to waste in the field of 
human relationships. Young women, restless and point- 
less in their lives (no matter that they have jobs at 
which they work) because they have no real chance to 
play at the things that ought to be their inheritance and 
no sound chance to realize their lives in the normal, sanc- 
tified relationship of marriage! Young men, scared and 
diffident, refusing the meagre openings that appear and 
yearning for the wholesome companionship of their kind! 
These two groups constitute a problem that is a national 
problem indeed. And people of this sort fall so easily 
prey to things like “Lonely Hearts’ Clubs” and other in- 
ventions of the sort. 
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A Panacea 

Such is our confidence in human nature and in the 
normal resourcefulness of the human being that we do 
not feel that anything more is needed in this particular 
field than opportunities for exercising companionship, 
for meeting and engaging in natively normal human re- 
lationships. The business of making conversation settles 
itself when people are congenial. The moment you have 
to begin to think of something to say, then you are no 
longer in congenial company; because, in congenial com- 
pany, it does not matter whether you talk or not. Sil- 
ence can be as companionable as talk. And silence can be 
really restful when you are silent with those whom you 
love, or with whom you feel at ease. 


It is not necessary to give rules for entertaining. It 
is necessary to provide opportunities to entertain. These 
cannot be provided in a book. They must spring from 
the inventiveness of the entertainer. If no one asks you 
to do anything, did you ever try asking some one to do 
something? 


Evasion? 

The momentous matter we have under consideration 
may seem to be cavalierly treated. We are always accus- 
ed of evading the issue when we refuse to set down hard 
and fast rules for the attainment of some objective. In 
this we will be blamed again. 

But our reluctance—our downright refusal—to com- 
mit ourselves to practical rules is, for the moment, justi- 
fied by our theory. If you want this thing badly enough, 
you are the one who has to do the work. You are the 
one who knows yourself. You are the one who can test 
your willingness to surmount your difficulty and master 
your talks, and survive your ordeal. You are the only one 
who can leap into the fray and ‘‘fight.” We have indeed 
given the rules for fighting but we cannot pick your 
quarrels for you, too. 

Such, however, is the inertia of the hopeless that 
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they wish even their quarrels to be delivered to them 
ready-made! And as long as they remain in that mood, 
nothing can be done to get them over their handicaps. 
The digestive process can be sidestepped by “intravenous 
feeding’”’—can be sidestepped in a measure. The happy 
opportunity of exercising our skill in our achieved pow- 
ers by writing our own “exercises” and “term papers” 
can be evaded by “ghost-writer’s” assistance. But no 
one but the person himself can really exercise himself. 
It is the stimulation of invention, the spur of activity, 
the inspiration of effort that is needed. We only hope 
to bring the “patient” to the point where he accepts this 
theory. Then he has committed himself to self-activity. 
Then he has chosen to make up his own rules. Then he 
has chosen to win his own battles. 
Fears 

The advertisements are full of fear-stimulating pic- 
tures and notions and slogans. “What if I... ?” That is 
a question that can be asked and can paralyze. The way 
to rout this fear is to be normal. Do what common sense 
dictates. Be practical about a few pertinent details. No 
one needs his “best friend” to be frank before it is pos- 
sible for him to discover that his shoes are not shined 
or that his beard is worthy of a sideshow. 

Then, too, we’re afraid that even though we do suc- 
ceed, our success will not be as great as that of someone 
else. (Young writers generally wish to “crash” the best 
magazines. A laudable ambition. The rejection slips 
ought not to deter them from writing.) We feel that in 
order to advance, we must be perfect. We are somehow 
bound to the notion that a few mistakes are an everlast- 
ing defeat. We are not willing to admit that we could 
be laughed at and enjoy the business. We are paralyzed 
by the haunting spectre that we “will appear a perfect 
fool.” Supposing we do? Some people get paid for do- 
ing that. And how much we will help others if we dem-. 
onstrate to them that they can do something better than 
we can. 
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What is our guiding notion but that happiness comes 
when happiness is being given? 


“Inferiority Complex’? 

The popularity of little understood, large-sounding 
mames is immense. People prate happily of “‘totalitarian”’ 
states; and of “fascism;”’ and of “democracy.” The fact 
that they have names to use does not do away with their 
unwillingness to discover what the names mean. Older 
folk can still remember the delightful Julia of Booth 
Tarkington who contentedly mumbled and sang and ut- 
tered “needles-to-mend” for days unaware of any mean- 
ing in the sound. Children still sing of “rock-a-vages’’ 
without distress. And, I am afraid, it is not unusual for 
young people to talk of their “fierce inferiority complex” 
with quite as little real understanding of what the words 
mean or what the thing they name might be. 


Technically a “complex” is an emotionally toned ex- 
perience, lost to recall for the most part, but operative 
still on occasion (or even steadily) to dictate the initial 
impulse of our first reactions to some situation. The 
fact that you “can’t remember the time” when you did 
not dread meeting strangers is not reason enough for 
saying that you have a complex. We people who live in 
a democracy dub ourselves with titles as happily as ever 
they do in lands where titles are a recognized part of the 
national economy. We love to tag ourselves and our 
friends. ‘“She’s so emotional,” serves as a thousand ex- 
cuses for some girl. “He’s so clumsy,” brings a thous- 
and recriminations on the head of some poor boy who 
once was known (or, was he merely suspected?) of hav- 

ing dropped his mother’s favorite dish. 


For the most part there is little real harm effected 
by these “tags” which we attach. Those who bear them 
survive their possibly evil effects with ready ease. They 
even come to glory in them. The harm comes when they 
begin to believe in them and thus excuse themselves from 
the efforts that they should be making. They some- 
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times really accept the labels and dispense themselves 
from any responsibility along that whole line of con- 
duct because they feel that it would be improper to at- 
tempt what their very “price-tag”’ denies—as if some 
doll on a shelf were to strut forward boldly, despite its 
glaring 59c tag, and demand $1.49 for itself in a depart- 
ment store. It isn’t done. We must wait—as the doll 
must wait—for the tags to be changed by someone be- 
fore we can have any other value than that which our 
“tag” assigns to us. 

Indeed these “tags” can paralyze the belief in the 
need for effort if they are taken seriously. And they 
certainly can make us feel fairly complacent over stunted 
enterprise. We excuse ourselves because we know that 
we could not do the thing. ‘‘We never have.” The truth 
of the matter is quite otherwise. We know what we can- 
not do in some small measure. We know very little of 
what we can do until we have put our heart and soul into 
some effort. And the business of dealing happily with 
others and dispensing happiness to others is a business 
that can only be really judged by experience. Has some 
lonely and neglected young person ever actually made 
consistent efforts to be of help to others who could use 
his help? And even if feeble and abortive gestures have 
been made in that direction, it does not follow that one 
has really tried; or, having really tried once, has accept- 
ed the fact that a first effort cannot always be counted 
on to succeed for a thousand reasons, but that failure 
is only sure when a half a hundred trials have actually 
ended in disaster and complete defeat. Even then a 
more skilful approach would still enable efforts to come 
to a pleasant conclusion. As long as life remains, it is 
the basic outlook on life that is going to determine the 
success of contact and conduct with our fellows. Does 
not the “Christmas Carol” prove this happily to all who 
have the sense and good taste to read it at least once a 
year? 

It may be thought right here that this “inferiority 
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complex” should have been treated of in the first chapter. 
However, since it almost universally has its place in re- 
gard to human relationships, this topic is decidedly where 
it belongs. You can find very few people who are not 
at their ease when alone. (And this is true even for 
those folks who “need an audience” to be at their best. 
They are somewhat like the man who “needs a drink’’ 
to set him talking. When they are artificial, then they 
feel that they are real—a sad judgment and a most mis- 
taken notion.) 


Religion and Companionship 


Now comes a mighty subject. The most powerful 
aid to really human living is this divine religion which 
the benevolent Heart of God designed so perfectly to suit 
and medicate the needs of man and supply his every defic- 
iency and give life to his every deed and to refine his 
every ideal and ambition and to solace his every hurt. 


It is not enough that, as dwellers in and citizens of 
a democracy, we feel ourselves “free and equal.” The 
freedom is very often limited by ourselves or by circum- 
stances. The equality is largely a theoretical “uncon- 
stitutionality” of legal discrimination against any mem- 
ber of the community in good standing. Men are not 
“born equal” if by equality is meant identity of endow- 
ment, of opportunity, of education, of background. We 
are all, of course, ‘as good as the next fellow.” We all 
can vote and be elected to office. We must not be un- 
justly dealt with. We have our “inalienable” (and very 
precious) rights, thank God. But there the matter stops. 


Yet by Baptism we are members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. By reception of the Sacraments we are 
made “sharers in the divine nature.” We are by the 
blessed legacy of Christ sons, children in His stead, of 
His Blessed Mother. We are brothers of Jesus Christ. 
We are “co-heirs” of the Kingdom of Heaven. We lead 
lives that are oriented toward eternity. We are sure of 
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our chance and of justice at the hands of God. We have 
nothing to fear. 


The saints of God have shown us what perfect char- 
acters can be formed in Jesus Christ. But the lesson of 
the achievement of the saints is a lesson that we are slow 
to learn. They achieved because they made titanic 
efforts. They achieved because they dared to measure 
and to value things on the scale of God. They achieved 
because they were brave enough to love with headlong, 
ardent, self-forgetful love the “Captain of Captains, 
Christ.” But they had to toil mightily in the process. 
St. Augustine’s marvelous record of human effort and 
human sense of defeat and incapacity (as told in his 
Confessions) is a record that every Christian ought to 
read and cherish. How he tumbled about under the im- 
pulse of every wind that has ever swept a human soul! 
And how he labored and searched and spent himself in 
giving. | 

We often treat religion as though it were some 
magic thing. Practise it and your problems are solved, 
your labors anticipated, your desires fulfilled! If we 
pray, are we not inclined to imagine that God must make 
the praying pleasant? If we determine “to be good,” 
are we not more than satisfied that God must accomp- 
lish the goodness? (And here a heresy had better be 
avoided: God gives the supernatural and unless He give 
it, we cannot have it. But His giving is largely depend- 
ent on our working. ‘Pray,’ said a wise man, “as if it 
all depended on God; but work as if it all depended on 
you.’’) 


Religion does give strength. It does confer clarity 
of vision and a just appreciation of fundamental values. 
But it does not deny or destroy the Cross of Christ. It 
does not take the blessed need for toil and mighty, sweat- 
ing effort away from our pathway to success. If original 
sin has been called a “happy fault that merited such a 
Redeemer,” work may be aptly judged as one of the 
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blessings concomitant with the Fall. Man has “to work 
out his salvation.” 


At the moment we may be saying enough if we quote 
Pius XI in his Encyclical on Christian Education: “The 
proper and immediate end of Christian education is to 
cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and per- 
fect Christian, that is, to form Christ in those regener- 
ated by Baptism... Hence the true Christian, product 
of Christian education, is the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges, and acts consistently in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the 
example and teaching of Christ: in other words, to use 
the current term, the true and finished man of charac- 
ter... The true Christian does not renounce the activ- 
ities of this life; he does not stunt his natural faculties; 
but he develops and perfects them by coordinating them 
with the supernatural life. He thus ennobles what is 
merely natural in life and secures for it new strength in 
the material and temporal order no less than in the spir- 
itual and eternal.” 


Summary 


Our contention in this chapter comes to this: “Dare 
to believe and to act on our fundamental theory: ‘I am 
happy when I am contributing to the happiness or reliev- 
ing the distress of another.’” Each one has some talent 
—else, he’d be dead—and this he must learn to know 
and, knowing, he must dare to use. It does not follow 
that what we fancy ourselves doing is always the thing 
we do best. It does not follow that we are totally in- 
adequate in a field where only inexperience or lack of 
confidence has kept us inactive. It certainly is true that 
for our real powers there is actual, pressing need among 
our fellows. We need only be our real selves unashamedly 
and we will fill a niche. The Jongleur of Notre Dame, 
I think it was, who could not make mighty and fine 
sounding prayers but could ‘‘tumble” excellently well. 
It is reported that the Mother of God was well content 
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and smiled on his tumbling in the ruined chapel where 
he went to exercise his only art as if it were a prayer. 
And what a prayer it was! 

We said something of the business of parents to 
give their children opportunities. We could have ex- 
panded at great length on the business of a parish to 
give its members chances to know and engage in social 
life. We omit the details. Outside intervention can- 
not know the resources on the grounds; nor can it under- 
stand the personality of those with whom one has to deal. 
Inventiveness that springs from human powers when 
they are set to work ought to be able to solve these minor 
details. 

If- you make your companion happy, ycu are bound 
to have enjoyed yourself, no matter how tired you are. 


Discussion Aids 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER TWO TO HELP TO 
UNDERSTAND IT AND APPLY IT 


1 Is appreciating one’s own difficulties and resources 
the key to understanding and helping others; or, is 
self-knowledge isolated and unconstructive? 

2. What is the value of entertaining compared with be- 
ing entertained? 

38. Find concrete instances of how giving pleasure to 

others built up your own pleasure, or at least made 
a disagreeable task tolerable and even interesting. 

4. How resourceful are you in creating interest in dut- 
ies that of themselves afford no distraction? 

5. How might each of your Study Club members gain 
greater individual happiness by giving pleasure to 
others? 

6. How is it that the basic outlook: “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” is the truest measure for 
success and happiness? 
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12. 
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Why does religion supply deficiencies and give aim 
to our lives? 

What does union with Christ’s Mystical Body mean 
in your life? 

Why did the saints achieve happiness in heroic and 
tedious efforts? 


. Why is “working out your salvation” a blessing in- 


stead of a penalty? 


. Why is it that Christianity calls for the development 


of our natural faculties along with our growth in the 
supernatural life? 

Why do our real powers find expression in giving to 
others? 

A good book to read in this context: A Christmas 


Carol by Charles Dickens. 


CHAPTER II] 


Applications Of Previous Matter 
And 


Some New Ideas Besides For Debate And Clarity 


Place of This Chapter 


The theory and the applications of the theory pro- 
vided in the first two chapters need time for assimilation 
and above all they need exercise in their use. Consequent- 
ly we have thrown together a parcel of intendedly 
thought-provoking facts and points of view on which we 
invite the Study Club to spend some thinking. 

A general knowledge of human nature and of the 
means of self-control is good. But the actual living of | 
Catholic family life calls for the use of this general 
knowledge in a highly specific way. Furthermore, it is 
high time that we get into the subject of marriage it- 
self. It would not do to delay too long before coming 
to grips with our real problem. That problem may well 
be stated here for the sake of clarity. We wish to train, 
enlighten, discipline ourselves so that our choice will be 
wise and godly and our consequent living will be effective- 
ly Catholic and supremely satisfactory and successful. 


What Is This Christian Marriage for Which 
We Are Preparing? 

Marriage has been characterized as a “total com- 
munity of life’ by Pius XI. Rights are acquired—per- 
petual, exclusive, to be naturally exercised, and conse- 
crated—and duties are assumed. The duties have the 
same fine and startling qualifications as the rights. 
Rights and duties make a whole. 

In estimating the qualities each should have to make 
this “total community of life” a glorious thing, many 
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specific points must be considered. But before we ap- 
proach the specific items which are our choice, a remark 
or two must be devoted still to the general theme. “Liv- 
ing together” as husband and wife is not the same thing 
as simply living amicably with some one whom you know 
more or less well. The psychologists and sociologists are 
very busy testing and researching. They assume for 
the purposes of their tests that men are determined in 
their conduct and that free will does not exist. They 
maintain that they cannot possibly be “scientific” unless 
they rule out the uncalculable. Free will is, by definition, 
uncaleulable in its working. They are assembling a 
body of “scientifically established facts” which they judge 
are alone able to justify prediction and which they con- 
sider alone give insight into the reality of things. We 
shall not debate this matter with them. They are wrong 
in their concept of what man really is. They may be 
right in some of the things they discover. 


One of the things that. they seem to be discovering 
is a well-known fact—the fact that you may be able to 
work very well with some one and yet not be able to play 
with him at all; the fact that you may be able to play 
very well with some one but could not happily occupy 
the same living quarters,- the same room with him, the 
fact that you might be able to occupy the same room 
with some other and yet not be able to work with him 
or even play with him. This fact of congeniality for one 
thing and lack of it for another is a well-known fact of. 
experience. Now that it is being proved with scientific 
apparatus, we are assured that we can rely on it as an 
acquired certainty. Anyway, the fact needs attention 
right here and now in our study. Obviously this possi- 
bility of congeniality in one situation and lack of it in 
another is highly significant. How could one marry a 
person with whom he could only play congenially? Life 
is not all play. Married life is a good deal more than 
play! | 

And yet it might be possible so to adapt and sacri- 
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fice ourselves that we overcome an antipathy. In view 
of our study in Chapter II it would seem that no human 
being can be barred as completely “incompatible” if both 
he and the other one in question are willing to follow 
the theory there expressed and to work out and observe 
the rules that such a theory would call for. We actually 
believe that such is the case. We believe—and the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church reinforce this belief—that 
any two human beings who are willing to go half way 
with each other can make a success of their mutual en- 
’ terprise, can make a success of marriage. But, it will 
please be noticed, our requirements for this success are 
very high and may not be relied on in every case. 


The Church establishes certain very fundamental 
requirements in her legislation for marriage. The con- 
sent must be freely given. The consent must be to mar- 
riage, that is, it must be for the rights and duties which 
Almighty God has determined shall be the rights and 
duties of married people. (You cannot parcel out or 
select or withhold any of these sacred rights and duties. 
You are free to choose marriage. But, when you marry, 
you must accept marriage, that is, you must accept all 
the-rights, you must shoulder all the duties.) Further- 
more, the consent must be manifested in a safe, dignified, 
wholesome, and holy manner—i. e., for a Catholic before 
a priest and two witnesses and this ought to be at Mass. 
Finally, reviewing three great fields, that-is, the physical, 
the social, and the spiritual, the Church legislates for 
the marriage of her children. 


These points will all be given separate consideration 
in due course. They are named here as a preliminary 
introduction; and, besides, they need to be kept constant- 
ly in mind as a background. 


The Lesson of Divorce 


But we can ask a very important question at this 
moment. “Do hasty marriages go on the rocks for lack 
of foresight or because of lack of generosity?” The 
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question can be asked in other words: ‘Are not any two 
people, male and female, able to make-a-go of marriage 
if they wish to?” 


It is simply a commonplace that “any two people do 
not generally make-a-go of marriage.” Every one who 
is at all concerned about the future of our country is 
concerned over the terrific divorce rate. No one wants 
divorce. It is simply a remedy for an intolerable situ- 
ation, a righting of mistakes, an escape from a life that 
is considered no longer humanly livable. When legis- 
lators introduce their divorce bills, they naturally assume 
that a remedy must be brought for situations that are in 
need of a remedy. They view divorce as a way of mak- 
ing it possible for one who has made a mistake to es- 
cape the consequences. Even those who wish “divorce 
by mutual consent” wish it only as a remedy. We do not 
need to cast even a glance at the advocates of “free love,” 
because there are not enough people in the world who 
would dare to say that monogamy is not an ideal worth 
considerable effort. (Russia tried it and quickly enough 
came around to saner views, forced by no moral sense 
but by the fact that men and women naturally crave a 
“stable union” and naturally need one.) 


“Stricter Marriage Laws” 


There is a universal wave of sentiment sweeping the 
country in the wake of the campaign against venereal 
diseases for “stricter marriage laws.” This matter will 
be specifically considered shortly, i. e., venereal disease 
and marriage; but it is instructive to read an editorial 
from one of St. Louis’s daily papers. The writer says: 
“The best argument for a Missouri law (for ante-nup- 
tial physical examination), however, is the need for pro- 
tecting our own people. Nine states have already adopt- 
ed rigid statutes requiring medical examination of both 
parties before a marriage license is granted. Twenty- 
two states require a waiting period between the issuance 
of a license and the marriage—the purpose being to 
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eliminate ‘gin marriages.’ Missouri, true to form, im- 
poses neither of these precautionary requirements— 
though disease, broken homes ‘and general social in- 
stability are notoriously the result of loose marriage 
laws. The state legislature, among its numerous other 
obligations, has a clear responsibility to give our people 
the protection of stricter marriage laws. Both the wait- 
ing period after a license is granted and the medical ex- 
amination before the license is issued should be included” 
(St. Louis Star-Times, December 30, 1938). 

Reserving for future remark the matter of the 
physical examination, we offer this editorial as typical of 
the mind of thinking people. Those about to marry must 
be safeguarded against haste. And when you safeguard 
against haste, you safeguard against lack of knowledge 
of each other. The wisdom of the Church in having the 
banns called (a period of waiting) and in insisting that 
those about to marry receive ample and professional in- 
struction from the experts in marriage, who are the par- 
ish priests, is justified even in the minds of those who 
may make no professedly open advertence to religion in 
relation with marriage. ‘Though here again the need 
for religion is beginning to be apparent to many. Pope- 
noe, an undoubtedly “scientific expert” in marriage mat- 
ters, studied 669 marriages which ended in divorce. Of 
these weddings, 68% were performed by ministers, 52% 
by civil officials. The religious marriages lasted an 
average of 7.81 years, the non-religious only 5.13 years. 
Dr. Popenoe’s logic: “It would appear eugenically worth 
while to pay more attention to promoting the success of 
desirable marriages by encouraging formal ceremonies” 
(Time, June 18, 1938, No. 433). 

A headline (December 21, 1938) tells us that 
*Nation’s divorce rate in 1937 hit an all-time high.” And 
another headline, telling what a “Reconciliation Court 
Judge Learns of Woes of Married” tersely remarks: 
“Woman can change her husbands, but that does not 
mean she changes cause of strife’ (St. Louis Globe- 
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Democrat, September 4, 1935). A third remark, again 
by a judge of fourteen years’ experience (who had heard 
46,000 divorce cases, effected 3,000 reconciliations which 
stuck) is noteworthy: “Small troubles, not big ones, 
cause divorce. It’s making mountains out of mole-hills 
that brings couples into the divorce courts... The only 
way to stay married—is to stay married” (Literary Di- 
gest, 1935). 

The burden of this testimony obviously bears out 
the notion that marriage is a cooperative enterprise, that 
effort and expenditure of self are both required. But 
how many look on marriage, when they contemplate it 
from the rosy atmosphere of an engagement as a trial of 
their generosity, an exercise of their heartiest skill and 
unselfishness, an exploration of the problems of human 
relationships? 


More Research 


Another study, this time of 5,268 divorces, was made 
to determine the “handicap” one has on entering mar- 
riage. The “only child” is handicapped the most severely. 
If two “only children” marry, their chances of divorce 
are 50%. Of course, statistics of this type are only good 
for the general run of things and do not apply to the in- 
dividuals. An “only child’ may be as unselfish as the 
ninth of thirteen children. He may be. But apparently 
he has had too little practice in the gentle art of getting 
along with other people on a level of equality to be much 
inclined to adopt new ways of thinking and reacting after 
he is married. 


A gigantic “research” wherein 600,000 answers to 
questions were tabulated and analyzed, conducted by the 
famous Terman (of Intelligence Quotient fame), gives 
us food for thought. In the introduction he lists the 
contradictory opinions of the present best known experts 
on marriage. He finds that for every yes in the cate- 
gories he selects, he can find an opposing no by some ex- 
pert of fame no less outstanding. He lists “The Import- 
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ance of the Sex Factor” and gives an opinion where it is 
claimed to be the important thing and a contrasting 
opinion where this judgment is denied. He does the same 
for “The Importance of Sex Techniques,” for “The 
Effects of Shock at First Intercourse,” for “Marriage 
and Money,” for “Wife’s Employment outside the Home,” 
for “Effect of Same or Opposite Temperaments,” for 
“The Comradely Marriage,” for “Effect of Unhappy 
Marriage on Children,” for “Effect of Children on Sta- 
bility of Marriage.” All of these situations or influences 
are unquestionably important one way or another. But 
the “experts” cannot agree as to the precise effect they 
have. For our purposes the listing is enough. Our thesis 
really is that persons who will to succeed and work heart- 
ily for success in the right way will—normally, at any 
rate—find the satisfaction and the happiness they seek. 


Terman himself does not commit the folly of pre- 
tending, whether in words or in thought, to have reached 
the ultimate solution of these problems for which he has 
presented such contrasting views. But he does claim to 
have advanced the knowledge of the matter in some small 
degree. 

The point of view of these scientists is commendable 
in certain ways. They wish to better marriage and fam- 
ily life by their discoveries. A Catholic naturally criti- 
cizes them for their pre-supposition that marriage is in 
a state of flux, that the times are calling for basic re- 
thinking of the problems raised by marriage. Our criti- 
cism is justified by the fact that through our holy Faith 
Almighty God has already sketched the perfect picture 
of what marriage can and ought to be, has detailed the 
means of achieving the loveliness that He destines for 
married life and the happiness and success. We cannot 
for a minute admit that the law of God can be revised. 
We cannot for a minute admit that the ideal, set by Jesus 
Christ, does not express the superb wisdom of God. We 
cannot overlook the fact that God, the Creator and Re- 
warder of human life, has known from the beginning 
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what were the requirements, what the strength, where 
the weaknesses, what pitfalls were to be avoided, what 
means of help were to be employed. God knew man, 
whom He had made; and from the loving depths of His 
Wisdom He has already sketched in adequate detail the 
program which man must follow to realize the best that 
is in him and to arrive at the blessed destiny God wills 
for him. 


From the attitude, the words, the efforts of the 
“scientifically minded” outside the Church today, one 
would gather that there had never been adequate teach- 
ing nor knowledge. This point of view we reject at once. 
Besides, the Catholic Church has actually been conduct- 
ing a “controlled experiment” for nineteen hundred 
years. She has been administering the Sacrament of Mat- 
rimony that long a time. She has been mindful of her 
God-given duty and has hedged the sacrament about 
with all the loving care and guardianship that she under- 
stands her Lord requires of her. She has incorporated 
her wisdom in her laws and ideals for Christian Family 
Life. She presents thus a tried and proven pattern. It is 
a great pity that these “scientists” do not see this. 


An Archbishop Warns His Flock 


It will be useful to hear a great prelate of the 
Church address his people. In his Lenten Pastoral 
(1934) Archbishop Glennon says: “It seems to us oppor- 
tune to give with all possible vehemence a salutary warn- 
ing against hasty marriages, with all their sad conse- 
quences—personal, domestic, social, temporal and even 
eternal by the loss of souls. It is impossible from the 
nature of the matter to set down definite limitations. 
Certainly in view of the character of the marriage con- 
tract as much time and consideration should be given to 
it as would be given to any other serious matter by the 
contracting parties.” (He then speaks of the careful and 
prudent regulations of the Church regarding entering 
the religious life.) He continues: “While it is true that 
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the marriage state and the religious state are not of the 
same character, we associate them here because, suppos- 
ing one is following one’s vocation, entering the married 
state is equally as serious as entering the religious state, 
and it should therefore be treated with due deliberation. 
The marriage of the very young almost invariably may 
be put in the class of hasty marriages, because the very | 
young are rarely sufficiently well acquainted with each 
other or with the nature of this life-long contract to 
enter into it. And when we speak of hasty marriages we 
have in mind also the revalidation according to the laws 
of the Church of marriages attempted contrary to these 
laws, which are inspired by the experience of centuries. 
Those so gravely disobedient as to enter into such for- 
bidden unions should be prudently discouraged rather 
than encouraged by their parents and their pastors from 
having hasty attempted marriages revalidated with equal 
haste. Such revalidation should be postponed until such 
time as the contracting parties can be impartially judged 
to have recognized the seriousness of marriage and its 
grave obligations, and until, furthermore, there is in the 
opinion of such impartial judges moral certitude that 
neither party will later seek by some civil decree the 
dissolution of the proposed revalidation, which dissolu- 
tion, according to the divine law, only the death of one of 
the parties can effect. And, of course, in the meantime, 
pending the proposed but prudently postponed revalida- 
tion, the parties according to the same divine plan must 
live apart chastely as unmarried persons.” 


Summary and Conclusion 


As we stated in the beginning of this chapter, we 
deal with matters which will exercise us in the theory 
and example given in the first two chapters. It is worth 
while to take into account some of the efforts being made 
by scientists to put marriage generally on a safer plane, 
to safeguard it, to improve it. And God knows that the 
country at large needs such instruction as can be whole- 
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somely given and such protection as can be wisely 
achieved. We thus reviewed some of the experiments in 
vogue, some of the “research” in progress. And we 
largely looked to the lesson of divorce, with its concomi- 
tant teaching on the need for caution and due reason- 
ableness on the part of those who intend to marry. We 
itemized some of the complaints which can lead the aver- 
age married couple to judge themselves in an “intolerable 
situation” from which divorce (they say) is the only 
remedy. We suggested that the remedy need not be de- 
sired if the points of complaint were eradicated before 
they arose. And we invited to a hasty review of the 
stand of the Church—that what God has commanded can- 
not be impossible of fulfilment if only the persons con- 
cerned will intelligently equip themselves. ‘“‘What God 
hath joined together” must be kept so by human in- 
dustry, skill, patience, unselfishness, love and by divine 
assistance. 

To put ourselves in the right mood for the imme- 
diately following detailed study, let us quote Pius XI. 
He summarizes the wisdom of God for our benefit: 
“Nevertheless, since it is the law of Divine Providence 
in the supernatural order that men do not reap the full 
fruit of the Sacraments, which they receive after acquir- 
ing the use of reason, unless they cooperate with grace, 
the grace of matrimony will remain for the most part an 
unused talent hidden in the field unless the spouses exer- 
cise these supernatural powers and cultivate and develop 
the seeds of grace they have received” (Casti Connubii, 
America Press Edition, p. 18). 


Discussion Aids 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER THREE TO HELP TO 
UNDERSTAND IT AND TO APPLY IT 


1. Can theory ever be well understood without exercise 
and personal application? 


10. 


11. 
12. 
138. 


14, 
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What is the value of free will in determining one’s 
attitude toward the practical problems of living? 


Do you think that by the resourceful creation of in- 
terest you might get as much—or more—fun out of 
work as out of play? 


How explain that you can work with So-and-So but 
cannot enjoy a holiday with him? 


Is it possible for any two people, chosen at random, 
to make a success of marriage? 

What is wrong with the point of view which the 
“scientists” consider the exclusively practical point 
of view regarding human relations? 


If a situation is beyond endurance, ought it not be 
remedied? 


What possible use will there be in “‘stricter marriage 
laws”? Why not laxer? 


What reason can you imagine why the “scientific ex- 
perts” are so much at variance over the problems of 
marriage and the correct answers? 


What other ways, besides separation or divorce, are 
there for restoring happiness to married life when 
“incompatibility” seems to be an established fact? 
What does willing to succeed in marriage necessarily 
involve? 

Why did Christ not make marriage foolproof and 
automatically happy? 


Why is Archbishop Glennon wise in recommending 
no haste in revalidating an attempted marriage? 


Why is a parish priest—a celibate and not even the 
member of a family circle—presumed to be an expert 
in advising on marriage? 

Good reading in connection with this chapter: Chap- 


ter X, “Divorce,” in Marriage, by Morrison (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company). 


PROLOGUE II 


Before beginning the next six chapters, we need an 
orientation. These six selected points are the matters 
which must be clearly known and understood if one’s 
preparation for happy Catholic family life is to be well 
under way when the Sacrament of Matrimony begins the 
career. 


The six points selected are points of inquiry, sug- 
gestions for thinking and for scrutiny, hints for prac- 
tice, enlightenment for the understanding and, it is 
hoped, some incentive to the will to begin energetically 
and actually to prepare one’s own character for the 
blessed and most important life that marriage must be 
the beginning of. If one wants to know what he must 
be in order to be a good husband (or a good wife), he 
will find in these six points the major qualities and the 
major points of view. If one really believes that prepara- 
tion ought to be a rational and a deliberately planned 
thing, he will find in these six points the material for 
exercise and the stimulation for thinking that can be 
effectively creative of a new personality and a new man. 


The investigations suggested are not exhaustive. 
They are not intended to survey the whole field in every 
possible detail. But they do initiate the right method of 
investigation as they certainly outline the right method 
of procedure for the formation of the “Man of Christ” 
(the ‘Woman of Christ’). It is being a “man of Christ” 
that will guarantee, as far as a guarantee is humanly 
possible, that one, who chooses after this study and in the 
light of the principles enunciated and clarified during 
this study, will make no mistake. 


Nothing can supply for the eventual good will which 
each must bring to the delightful task of making a com- 
plete success of one’s marriage. Nothing but God’s grace 
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will be able—due human cooperation being assured—to 
put the vivifying supernatural element into Catholic 
family life. But the preparation can be an excellent be- 
ginning fcr the divine work of achievement within the 
consecrated bonds of holy and utterly happy love. 


Prologue—2 


Memory is served by tricks. Maybe the interest will 
be flicked and the imagination engaged if it is realized 
that the six points we have chosen as conveniently cover- 
ing the prenuptial investigations and adequately guiding 
one in a rational choice, if their initial letters are used 
alone, spell the interesting word: M-A-R-G-I-E. 

M stands for Money. A stands for Appetites. R stands 
for Reason. G stands for Godliness. I stands for Inti- 
macies. E stands for Emotions. 


A Definition of Love 


Halliday Sutherland in an excellent book, The Laws 
of Life, defines love as “psychological attraction of mind, 
plus physical attraction of body, plus an aesthetic attrac- 
tion of personality.” 

The definition is sound. By insisting on several 
things and not merely on the physical attraction, a proper 
perspective is given. But these various “attractions” 
need explanation and clarification. M-A-R-G-I-E is in- 
tended to help toward the desired explanation and clari- 
fication. 

Some people automatically (and approximately once 
every six months) “know that they are really now in 
love.” Others cannot make up their minds for long per- 
iods. Others seem to be waiting for some one to grab 
them off and do their deciding for them. But “being in 
love” is not a matter that can well be left to chance or 
merely time. There has to be reason in it. And there 
need not be ecstacy in it. It can be a very calm and 
rational thing. Some people, or so it appears, can never 
get vehemently and violently stirred and possessed by an 
over-weaning impulse to give themselves wholly to an- 
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other, to possess another wholly. May these, then, be 
doomed to bachelorhood? We do not think so. And we 
confidently expect that M-A-R-G-I-E will be of real 
assistance. 


Beauty's Place 


But, before we actually enter the discussion of our 
six points, one more reminder must be given. Beauty 
can blind so thoroughly that we think it well worth our 
while to listen for a minute to the great St. Augustine. 
He is speaking on that puzzling passage in Genesis about 
the “‘sons of God” and the “daughters of men.” What he 
says can be a constant, wholesome companion to all our 
future thinking. 


“They were loved—these ‘daughters of men’—for 
their bodily beauty by the sons of God, i.e., the citizens 
of that other City which sojourns in this world. Beauty 
is indeed a good gift of God; but that the good may not 
think it a great good, God dispenses it even to the wicked. 
And thus when the good that is great and proper to the 
good was abandoned by the sons of God, they fell to a 
paltry good, which is not peculiar to the good, but 
common to the good and evil; and when they were cap-. 
tivated by the daughters of men, they adopted the man- 
ners of the earthly to win them as their brides, and for- 
sook the goodly ways they had followed in their own 
holy society. And thus beauty, which is indeed God’s 
handiwork, but only a temporal, carnal, and lower kind 
of good, is not fitly loved in preference to God, the eter- 
nal, spiritual, and unchangeable good. When the miser 
prefers his gold to justice, it is through no fault of the 
gold but of the man; and so with every created thing. 
For, though it be good, it may be loved with an evil as 
well as with a good love...” (De Civitate Dei, xv, 
22). And, very briefly, in another place the Saint sums 
it all: “Lust is not the fault of sweet, beauteous bodies, 
but the soul’s that runs perversely to bodily delights, ne- 
glecting Temperance” (De Civitate Dei, xii, 8, Healey). 


CHAPTER IV 
Money 


The magic word that heads this chapter names a 
thing—and this may seem strange—which presents an 
almost exclusively psychological problem. Gold is good, 
as St. Augustine remarks so wisely: ‘‘Covetousness is no 
vice in the gold, but in him that perversely leaves justice 
to love gold, whereas justice ought always to be pre- 
ferred before riches” (De Civitate Dei, xii, 8, Healey). 
It is only our love that can make gold evil! 


How Much? 


We can explain what we mean in the above para- 
graph rather well by an illustration or two. I remember 
a young man, prepossessing, wholesome, winsome who 
wended his way up to the speaker’s platform after a talk 
I had given on “Budgets” to a mixed audience. With him 
was an attractive, modest girl. They were evidently to- 
gether. He approached and diffidently asked: ‘‘Do you 
think a fellow can marry on $90.00 a month when he has 
two hobbies besides, wood-working and photography?” 
I had to hedge. I asked: “Who wants to do that?” He 
pointed, appealingly and proudly, to the girl and to him- 
self. My final answer was: “I would have to know you 
two much better before I could hazard a guess whether 
$90.00 a month would be enough.” 

I was right in refusing to answer pointblank. The 
sum he mentioned might be enough. I recall one partic- 
ularly able and shrewd girl in a class on marriage who 
certainly could have made $90.00 a month do excellently 
well—had she had an equally able and self-sacrificing 
husband! I recall one friend of mine, “Jasper,” who with 
his wife and three children was able to “live well” every 
month that his pay check totaled $86.40. But the months 
that rain or bad weather prevented his putting in full 
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time at his job, those months the “living was not so 
good.” 

What must you and you have to be happy and reason- 
ably equipped? The Popes have for long been insisting 
on a “living wage.” Such a wage is one that meets the 
following description: “Food, clothing, shelter, insur- 
ance, and mental and spiritual culture, all in a reasonable 
degree, are, therefore, the essential conditions of a decent 
livelihood. Remuneration insufficient to secure all of 
these things to the laborer and his family falls below the 
level of a living wage” (A Living Wage, by John A. 
Ryan, p. 136). 


Psychological Considerations 


But how largely the psychology of ambition, of de- 
sire, of appetite, of social complications enters into the 
solution of this problem of the adequacy of any given 
amount for any group of people! A very fair insight into 
the character of a man may be arrived at by observing 
his reactions to money and to money problems. How 
much must a couple have? You must first tell me some- 
thing about them, something about their training, some- 
thing about their sensibleness, something about their 
appetites. A wage, enough for five in frugal comfort, 
might be utterly insufficient for two who have their 
“social status” to maintain. And “social status” is a 
psychological, rather than a physical thing. 

One has to have beds, tables, chairs. One has to have 
linen, blankets, silverware. One has to have groceries 
and meat. One has to have light and heat. It may be 
that one has to have a telephone and a radio. But con- 
sider the differences in these staple necessities from the 
psychological angle. “Period furniture” is the only 
thinkable thing for one young woman while serviceabil- 
ity will be the dominating idea in the mind of another. 
One has to have shelter, a roof over the head, protection 
against the elements. But consider the psychological 
factor of where this shelter is to be, what neighbors must 
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be about one, what conveniences must be within easy 
hail. “I can’t and won’t live in the slums,” one girl says; 
and by “slums” she means any neighborhood that is not a 
familiar one to her. There are expenses created by the 
neighborhood; as, when in one locality a wife might 
sweep the doorstep without losing her self-respect while 
in another a hired man must be in evidence, else the 
whisper goes about that “Jasper” is forcing his wife into 
penal servitude and making her slave for him in a most 
ungentlemanly and miserly manner. There are circles 
where the wife can boast of having a washing machine 
and of the saving it is to her; and there are circles where 
the wife would “rather die” than have it known that she 
—and not hired help—worked at the laundrying. There 
are apartments where a girl can use a broom; and there 
are apartments where only the hum of the vacuum 
cleaner is considered the proper noise to be heard when 
cleaning is going on. 

I can recall one girl whose father absolutely forbade 
her marrying a boy because the boy was not earning the 
$300.00 a month which her father considered an absolute 
minimum for her needs and her happiness if she were to 
marry. He, the father, had accustomed his daughter to a 
certain scale and style of living and he, the father, did 
not think that there was any fair chance of his daughter 
being happy and contented on a much lesser scale. Was 
the father right? 

Thus we have put our finger on one very important 
point. Must one have after marriage all that one had be- 
fore marriage? Children, not necessarily pampered 
either, may be given many things as a matter of course 
by their parents which their parents did not have when 
they— the parents—married. Is it fair in a boy to ask a 
girl to forego her customary manner of living in order to 
become his wife? 

Psychology and religion give the answer. If the girl 
is disciplined and discriminating in her desires, has 
learned to use things rather than to be the slave of con- 
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veniences, then indeed she need not have the state to 
which her more opulent parent has accustomed her. She 
need not have! Please notice the emphasis. But maybe 
she wills to have. Maybe she will early learn to reproach 
‘her husband, first in her own mind and then in words, 
with his incompetence. It will be so easy to contrast his 
meagre income with her own former more ample means, 
his earning capacity with that of her benevolent and al- 
ways pliable father. She may even make the mistake of 
thinking that the reason why her husband does not give 
her what she is accustomed to and wants is because he 
does not want to. (Fathers are sometimes—and only too 
often—criticized and blamed by their offspring because 
they do not satisfy the offspring’s desires. Fathers can 
be called “stingy,” and hard looks and meaner words can 
be used toward them for not “shelling out on demand” 
when the poor fathers simply cannot remain honest men 
and incur such expenditures. And all this, irrespective 
of the wisdom of the demand for money. Is it not true 
that father should refuse most demands for money that 
are made on them by their offspring?) 


Thus the psychology of the personal taste can be 
complicated and the whole business of “how much must 
we have” be obscured by the fact that “we” have rela- 
tives and friends and acquaintances, that “we” have ac- 
quired certain basic points of view which are as unescap- 
able and natural to us now as if they had been part of 
our heredity. Indeed, it is only the very hardy who can: 
afford to ignore the standards, however artificial they 
may be in fact, which convention and association have 
made to be part of their normal thinking. It is subject- 
ing yourself (and your wife) to a possibly enormous 
handicap to claim that “we” can be superior to all these 
artificialities and “we” can be honest and simple. “You” 
may be able to while “she’’ may not be able to do this 
for long contentedly. 

A man’s view of what “we must have” ean be con- 
ditioned by an objectivity that may be a total impossi- 
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bility for the girl. The man “uses” the furniture and the 
furnishings, because he is home only at stated periods. 
The girl lives with them and they actually, for many, be- 
come a part of her personality. Therefore, the wise wo- 
man wants things to be “of the best” and she shies away 
from the shoddy and the meretricious and wishes dura- 
bility with dignity rather than sham. 


Still Investigating a Frame of Mind 

Will one wish to own his own home? Will “we’’ wish 
to own our own furniture, our silver, our linen? Or, will 
we rent a “furnished apartment”? There are those who 
profess and manifest the uttermost unconcern about 
such matters; in fact, about money and money matters in 
general. There are those who professedly (and so at- 
tractively, thinks the wooing swain or even the very 
ycung husband) are helpless and hopeless when it comes 
to keeping accounts, even when it comes to the question 
of common honesty. They “own” anything they find ser- 
viceable; and they are not worried that it is not “mine.” 


Gambler 

The “gambler,” against whom every girl must be 
warned and warned again, displays a frame of mind to- 
ward money that is illustrative, if not admirable. He 
lives in the future rather than in the present. His mind 
is childlike, simple, murderous. He believes that one can 
get results by luck, or by a system, or by being in the 
_.know, or simply by taking a little advantage of the ignor- 
ance or the misinformation of others. He does not sub- 
scribe to the gospel of work as the keystone of the arch 
of success. He actually relies on the notion that one can 
get something for nothing. He may be as industrious as 
you please, he may expend more energy than an honest 
laborer would in digging a ditch, but his industry and 
his ingenuity are in devising ways of not-working. He 
works with his wits in order that he may not have to 
work in the accepted fashion and in the traditionally 
normal manner of achievement. He is generally delight- 
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ful; even when he has failed to come up with a lucky 
number his humor is such that a little encouragement 
will bring the smiles and the confidence back. But he 
is of little help when the time comes for paying bills. 
He can be a delightfully winsome and appealing “boy” 
in a movie, and a girl can vicariously thrill to the high 
heroism and the undying pluck and faithfulness of the 
heroine who mothers him and suffers want until he 
“strikes it rich.” That is all right in make-believe. But 
it is poor solace to a woman, who wants security above 
all things, to be married to a man whose only assets are 
his skill in “picking them” and whose only revenue is that 
which “Lady Luck” provides. 

There is a bit of the gambler in every woman—more 
so than in every man, they say. Slot machines can fas- 
cinate. But it really is worth remembering that slot 
machines are made to make the fortunes of the makers 
and the operators and that they have no philanthropic 
purpose besides. They are an excellent device for pro- 
viding the great American optimist with a chance to 
throw some money away. So, by the way, is an unsewed 
hole in one’s cash pocket! 


Miser 


“His bank book is fat and prosperous but his shoes 
have holes in them.” We have already quoted St. Aug- 
ustine on the miser. He perverts his power to love and 
showers it on the inanimate gold with such interest and 
absorption that he comes to find scant need for human 
love. Scrooge was awakened by beneficent dreams. But 
most misers dream other dreams than those that Scrooge 
was first tempted to ascribe to a “bit of undigested gruel” 
rather than to kindly Providence. The cure of the miser 
is so hard because it has to be wrought by himself and 
from within. ; 

But it would never do to accuse of miserliness the 
man—or the woman—who simply refuses to rush head- 
long into debt, who wishes to pay-as-he-goes, who feels 
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uncomfortable sitting in chairs he does not own, sleep- 
ing in a bed that is not his, eating meals he has not paid 
for, and does not intend to pay for. 


Prudence and miserliness are not even cousins. It 
is not, then, miserliness to refuse to pay the added 10% 
that, they say, the charge account entails because 10% 
of all charge accounts are never paid. (The merchant 
who “charges” is not intending to contribute that 10% 
to the swindling or unfortunate public and so adds it to 
“overhead” and includes it in setting the prices of the 
goods he sells.) Yet, it might be miserliness (or had 
we better merely call it thoughtlessness for another’s 
legitimate comfort?) to refuse to let a wife charge things 
and have them delivered when she has a home and a 
baby to care for and cannot reasonably get about and 
do the marketing first hand, at least, cannot regularly 
and always do so. 


Budgets 

“Add 32%, multiply the total by two—then you 
have a workable idea of what your first estimated bud- 
get will really require,” are the cynical words of an 
“old married man” of my acquaintance. Of course bud- 
gets do not work. Who could ever be so meticulous and 
foresighted as to be able to itemize ahead of time just 
exactly what he can spend and what he must spend? 
There can be savings that are unexpected as well as 
expenses that were unforseen. Budgets are legitimate 
subjects for scorn and mirth; but budgets do have a 
power of forecasting; they do tell what money will have 
to be had; they do indicate how much is going to be 
used up and how much must be on hand to foot the bills. 
They do give a clear, even though it is a theoretical, out- 
line of what can be done on so-much. 


“The idiots! They have a joint checking account!” 
Those are hard words to be applied to “babes-in-toy- 
land.” Who is to determine “who can spend what?” 


So many girls work before they are married, whether 
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from boredom or from necessity or because, mistakenly, 
they thought they wanted a “career” until Prince Charm- 
ing came along and persuaded them otherwise—rather, 
to the real career of a woman. So many girls, then, 
come to the married state after having been used to 
being economically independent. (Even the girl “on an 
allowance” before she marries always knew how much 
and whence.) But a woman’s earning power normally 
stops (and ought to stop because married women work- 
ing are not complete wives) when she marries. What 
a novel and arresting experience it is for a bride to 
realize that she is “flat and stony broke” and that her 
next nickel, and all her subsequent nickels, must come 
to her from her husband. The husband can make a 
great mistake by letting this moment come unprepared. 
He can make a great mistake by not having an early, 
even though only a tentative, agreement with his wife 
‘about their mutual responsibilities and their mutual 
funds. 


The wife is certainly entitled to such money as will 
enable her to run her department well. She is not ask- 
ing for herself when she asks for the money needed in 
her little kingdom. She has a perfect right to be sup- 
plied with the expenditures which her duties involve. 
That much is clear. But when it comes to deciding who 
shall determine what is to be bought, then we have a 
neat little psychological problem. Who is the better buy- 
er, the better manager, the better businessman—the wife 
or the husband? Whichever it is, he (or she, for it can 
quite as often be the woman) had better be tactful in 
the extreme in asserting his superiority or in claiming 
his prerogative. If I am a spendthrift, I shall not en- 
joy being told of it. (And “nagging” can begin on this 
point sooner than on many another.) A rational, ten- 
tative program ought to be arranged even before the 
wedding. Money is going to matter and money is going 
to have to “go as far as it can be made to go” for the 
average young couple now-a-days. It is wisdom to spend 
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properly. Not spending, but spending unwisely is the 
fault. And control of the money is control indeed. 

However, borrowing is not controlling finance. Using 
the material, the machine, the groceries, the belongings 
of others is not control. (Aside, are there not those 
pests who always leave their machine at home on a trip; 
or who drive with hair-raising abandon when at the 
wheel of your car but are maddeningly careful when at 
the control of theirs?) And a budget, which puts things 
down in black and white, does not allow for borrowings. 
In so far, then, a budget is a priceless thing. 


Expenses Often Overlooked 

Before she marries, a girl “dated,’”’ docs not spend 
money. But money is spent on her. Her pleasures and 
amusements are paid for out of some one’s purse. Enter- 
tainment is proferred us and we gratefully and heartily 
accept the invitation, enjoy the party, are delighted with 
the refreshments. We may overlook the fact that money 
was spent in giving us such a good time. And when, 
in the round of events it had been our time to give a 
party and pay off our social obligations, we not infre- 
quently went into conference with a benevolent parent 
and decided what we could have and what we couldn’t; 
and charged the whole affair to the same parent. But 
when one is married, he (and she) have to throw their 
own parties and pay for them out of their budget. 


How many a girl will be content to entertain her 
guests with a “cracker and a glass of milk’? Even if 
she were satisfied, and they would be satisfied, there is 
the psychological hurdle of “what the Jones girl will say 
of such fare”. One can find himself being dictated to 
in the matter of really necessary expenses by the simple, 
unescapable fact that human relationships need to be 
maintained by interchange of bounties—and bounties 
cost money. 


Then doctor’s bills, bills for medicine, insurance— 
both health and hospitalization, maternity—these are 
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matters which can escape the vigilant eye of the amateur 
who is working at a budget for the first time. 


The Expense of Motherhood 

As I write, the Commonweal, Feb. 17, 1939, has an 
article, “Fifty Dollar Babies.” The Queen’s Work for 
December, 1938, under the title, ‘‘A Maternity Guild,” 
tells of the splendid enterprise started and functioning 
with perfect efficiency in St. Francis de Sales parish in 
St. Louis, Mo., whereby $25.00 takes care of prenatal 
care, hospitalization and after-care. The Church is 
showing herself very alert and very energetic in meet- 
ing this need—reasonable expense in having babies. Our 
concern is not so much with the practical details as, 
again, with the psychological side (the money side) of 
babies. 

The moral problem of marriage withcut babies is 
taken care of in another of these study club outlines. 
But the question we can ask is: “Shall there be wisdom 
enough and courage enough to make the sacrifices that 
children entail, even though these sacrifices are in fact 
repaid a thousand fold?” Babies in their begetting cost 
money. And after birth they cost still more money. 
Furthermore, there is the very actual question of the 
future that the parent plans for the child. Are the 
children of a marriage to have all that their parents 
would have liked to see in their own children? 


It is not always kindness to shower things upon a 
child. Initiative may be destroyed, an essential sense 
of values may be considerably obscured, a self-reliance 
and a capacity for simple and thorough pleasure from 
simple and self-contrived toys may be substituted for 
by an utter reliance on “bought” goods which call for 
no ingenuity and awaken little resourcefulness. (This 
same point is very pertinent when the matter of the rec- 
- reation of the parents themselves is opened for discuss- 
ion. Must one pay to be amused?) 


A curious contrast is drawn in a number of the 
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Catholic Digest (October, 1938, p. 48) “Baby versus Car.” 
‘“‘Too many persons calculate they can support a car, but 
that a baby would be too expensive. The down payment 
on a baby and a car are practically the same. Friends 
supply you with half the materials with which it is cus- 
tomary to swathe the child. No one gives you anything 
for your car save the air that inflates the tires. The 
car’s upkeep is staggering, and consumes ten gallons of 
gasoline while the baby is draining a half a pint of milk. 
Shoes for the car cost thirty times as much as ribboned 
moccasins for the infant. The baby won’t need simoniz- 
ing until it is 16 years old, and that only in case of the 
feminine gender, while the car will need it about the 
time the baby begins to coo. At the end of the fourth 
year, the car is a disgrace to the family, while the fond 
parents are just realizing how precious baby really is. 
Furthermore, your baby will grow more popular every 
year, and ’round about 18 will be admired by everybody 
in the immediate neighborhood. When the car has been 
scrapped, the boy baby will have an estate of his own 
and be in a position to support those who supported him.” 


“Ostrich”? 


It may seem that we have done a cruel and useless 
bit of work, naming MONEY as a “psychological”? prob- 
lem, when all the world knows that there are already 
about a million deferred marriages, deferred for only one 
reason—there is not enough money in prospect to make 
a rational effort at happy married life. 


Why have we not told how to get encugh money? 
Only when enough money can be had are you able to 
enter the “psychology of spending.” 


We cannot tell how to get enough money. We can 
only show how a perhaps smaller amount than was judg- 
ed possible is still a reasonable amount for marriage. 
We can only direct minds and hearts towards wisdom in 
spending. We are certain that many a marriage for 
which, it is claimed, there is not enough money is merely 
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a marriage for which the boy and girl are not well 
enough prepared in how to spend small amounts cannily 
and fruitfully. Much more can be done with what ap- 
pears to be an inadequate sum than a good many people 
are willing to admit. Anyway, we simply cannot tell you 
how to get money—beyond the very wise counseling we 
have given on the frame of mind you must have towards 
money and the skill you must give yourself in using 
money wisely. With this frame of mind and this skill, 
you can make less go farther than one who has not these 
qualifications. We cannot tell you “how to beat the de- 
pression,” but we can tell you how to make a happy time 
of “depression times,” and we can tell you that things 
are not as dark as they may seem. 


“Subsidize Marriage?” 


He who subsidizes marriage controls marriage. If 
your parents are willing to eke out your slender resources 
to the point of practicability, and thus you can marry, 
you have a tremendously important job arranging the 
psychology of this situation. If I pay your bills, I am 
apt to want to decide what bills you contract. 

The poorest and least likely subsidy for marriage 
that can be thought of is that which consists in “doubling 
families up.” You will live with your parents (or with 
her parents) until you “get on your own feet”? DON’T! 
Your wife has a right to autonomy. You have a right 
to autonomy. Your children have a right to autonomy. 
No parents are so pliable, so tactful, so little self-assert- 
ive, so self-effacing, so negligible that they will not con- 
stitute a hazard for your married life if you live with 
them, or if they live with you. If it must be done, then 
let every little detail be arranged, and clearly arranged, 
beforehand—when you have to be home, where in the 
home you can have privacy, how you can entertain, what 
is to be done about mutual expenses, such as laundry, 
food, heat, light, telephone ... And a thousand other 
things. (A married woman of large experience and much 
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pruderice remarked, when I asked her about “living with 
relatives”: “Living with any relative? Impossible! It 
has been done, but the price paid is so high that life is 
not worth living. Only the habit of offering one’s misery 
to God a hundred times a day can carry one through.’’) 


It is not strange or inhuman but simply inevitable 
that those who supply the means of living will sooner 
or later contrive to assert themselves regarding the man- 
ner of living. You are not unfilial, thankless, cruel if 
you insist on separate establishments when you marry. 
You are simply properly filial, thoughtful, grateful. 


The psychologists talk about the “Oedipus Com- 
plex.” That is not what we have in mind. There are so 
few people who do not have perfectly healthy reactions 
to their parents that the topic need not be raised. But 
there are those who rely too much on their parents and 
think that this reliance is a proper way of observing the 
Fourth Commandment. Actually, one observes the 
Fourth Commandment best when one takes control of his 
own life according to the splendid, vital principles his 
parents have taught him. To be wholesomely able to 
stand on your own feet, make your own decisions, judge 
your own problems is the greatest tribute you can give 
your parents. To surrender a principle and thus judge 
that your parents have a better right to tell you where 
to live, what to wear, how to comport yourself (after 
merriage) than your wife has is to make 3 sorry obser- 
vance of the Fourth Commandment, because it is yield- 
ing them something they ought not to wish and have no 
right to, and it is denying a fact—the fact that you 
establish your own household and become a separate and 
an independent unit when you marry. In substance, we 
do not urge disregard for parents but proper regard. 


A “Work Sheet” 


We anpend a diet, worked out by an expert dietit- 
ian, covering all the meals of a week, the portions, the 
material, AND THE COST. The matter concerns us 
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here ony in so far as the cost is studied. The “dietary 
value” of foods comes for appreciation in the next chap- 
ter. But the COST may be surveyed profitably. Thus 
do pennies become intelligible. 


Feeding A Family Of Two On Seven Dollars 
A Week 


The following list of items is taken from a bulletin 
published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
as the “Suggested Adequate Food Budget for a Family 
of Two for One Week.” The prices listed are the ones 
obtained from a reputable chain store during the last 
week of November, 1937. 


Potatoes 7 Ibs. $ .35 
Tomatoes 2 large cans .20 
Cabbage, spinach, kale 2 Ibs. 10 
Carrots, yellow turnips 1 lb. .05 
Onions 1 Ib. .05 
Other vegetables 2 Ibs. 12 
Prunes 1 Ib. 15 
Bread (dark) 2 loaves 18 
Bread (white) 3 loaves 27 
Oatmeal 1 Ib. box 10 
Cornmeal 1 Ib. 05 
Butter 1 Ib. 42 
Lard 1% Ib. .07 
Sugar 2 Ibs. 10 
Macaroni, spaghetti 1 Ib. .08 
Rice 1 Ib. 04 
Flour 1 Ib. 10 
Cheese 1% Ib. 10 
Eggs (storage) 1% doz. 13 
Dried Beans 1 Ib. .05 
Salmon 1 can 15 
Liver 1% lb. 15 
Chopped Meat 1% Ib. 15 
Seasoning, cocoa, jello, etc. O85 

ORAL: yestccans tess Saceceatces asics oagd se) 8 oars nad, $3.41 
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Allowances Made For Lunches 


It seems highly probable with an allowance of $1.00 
daily for food one would not consider an allowance ex- 
ceeding 25c for the husband’s lunch for which he could 
purchase the following: 


Sandwich, Pie, Coffee or Soup, Sandwich, Coffee or 
Sandwich, Malted Milk or A Plate Lunch or Sandwich, 
Vegetable, Coffee or Soup, Vegetable, Milk or Soup, Sand- 
wich, Hot Chocolate. 


Lunch for the wife is not accounted for on the menu 
since the menus are adequate enough to allow leftovers 
and the four loaves of bread (80 slices) permit a suf- 
ficiency for a sandwich or toast with tea, hot chocolate 
or coffee. 

With a more liberal food allowance available than 
that given on the preceding page, the following list for 
a more varied menu and a more generous diet is suggest- 
ed: 


Staple Foods Needed For Two People For 


One Week* 

Potatoes—4 Ibs. (5c per Ib.) -2.....eee eee $ .20 
Butter—1 Ib—Cloverbloom -..00.........1.0222 eee eeeeeeee cee eeeee 42 
Eggs—% doz. fresh ....0........0...0.000.0-..00-eeneeeeeseneeeseeeeenees .20 
Bread—3 loaves—20 slices each .............0. 22. e eee eee WA | 
Brown Bread—1 loaf 2.2.0.0... ceeteecceeeeceeeeneeececceene 13 
Lard—Y¥, Ib. (14c per Ib)... ee eeeeeeeeee 07 
Sugar—2 lbs. (5c per Ib.) 2. eee 10 
Flour—1 Ib. (5¢ per ID.) 20... .05 
Oatmeal—20 servings to one 10c box—using four 

Les aa b 00a. eee en RT sein mere ee ene eee een Cae Ener A 02 
Coffee—1 lb.—using 2-3 lb. (338c per Ib.) .............. 22 
Milk—3 qts. (13c per qt.) (for cooking) .................. 39 
Cream—3 - 14 pt. bottles at 8c, using some cream 

from the quart milk bottles 00.0... 24 


Pancake Mixture—l1 box (1% box to be used for 
breakfast on Friday, the remaining 14 box to 
be utilized with the addition of 1 egg and 1 cup 
of milk for waffles for Sunday lunch) .............. 18 


*Menu prepared by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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Apples—3 Ibs. (to be used for baked apples, com- 
bined with celery for a salad and the remain- 

Ger a8 Apple SAUCE) oun... cewceccceeessccene seneccceceeees 
Liver—¥% Ib. (young beef) ....................---cccseceeeneecceee 
Bacon—1 Ib. (a portion to be served with the liver; 
several strips to be used over the baked beans; 

and the remainder to be served on Sunday at 
DECAKTABL ). << Sscecceressesctcats cous chctacecesuseceveekCeescerisettecsceeet 
Tomatoes—2 cans (using the kind that sells 4 cans 
for 25c because they are jucier and can be 
drained, using the pulp in the vegetable soup on 
Saturday and in the spaghetti on Tuesday; the 
juice as a tomato cocktail with Sunday dinner) 
Soup Bone—(for vegetable soup) .............0.......--ss00-00 
Mixed Vegetables—(either fresh bunch or a can 
for vegetable SOUP) 22.0.2... lee cece ceecenecee eens 
Spinach—2 Ibs. or 1 Can oun. eeeeeeeeeneneceenneneeeees 
120) LU Mace. Gana Ree ners ee OPS DOR Soe re Rn Sereda eR 
Spaghetti 1-3 Ib. (8c per. ID.) 2.20... eee ceeeeceeeeene 
Ground Meat (1% lb. of ground round steak for 
meat balls with spaghetti) 2.0... 
Carrots—1 bunch (to be used raw in a salad; some 
to be creamed as a vegetable; the remainder to 

be used in the pot roast) 2.0.0... eee 
Celery—1 bunch (2 stalks to be used with apples 
for a salad, the outer less perfect stalks to be 
used in the vegetable soup and in the pot roast) 
Prunes—}, Ib. (half to be served at breakfast, the 
other half to be stuffed with cheese and served 

on lettuce aS a Salad) qu... tee eeccectcceccsseeenerenee 
Oranges—% doz. (small ones because they are 
juicier and cheaper)  ...................---ccccsseseesnceeecseees 
Grape muita isco cece ees eee ces eek 
Bran Flakes—15 servings to one 15c box—using 
TOUE vRCE VIG GS ccc ak cose sents cis tases us setecaceeceatents 
Pot Roast—2% Ibs. (beef) oo... ee. ce ceecteeeeeecee 
Lettuce—1 head (small) o.oo... ee cece ceeneeee 
CHEeCS Ci TDs eho cesct cet cceccets essa cclad eccenceaiccdscetcoecesaen tess 
Pineapple Juice—l can (small)... lees 
Fish—1 1b. (white fish in glazed paper) .................... 
Dried Beans—% lb. (for baking, the excess to be 
drained off and used for stock in the vegetable 
soup which is prepared the same day) .............. 
Cube Steaks—1 Ib. .....................sssceessscocssecesereeeceenceceneee 
Salad Dressing—1 jar (small) «00... ceteeee 


15 
14 
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Corn Flakes—(small box contains about 12 serv- 
ings) Using two servings ..........0......---.2.-eseeee enone : 
Corn—1 can (medium-sized) 2000.02... eee 10 
Caramel Pudding—1 package of Kremel to which 
MMI: (1S <AGUCO: oo. xthe ceca oes ns as aaah stee ates eee 
Fruit Salad—1 can (portion to be used as dessert 
a ripe the remainder to be utilized as a 
BAIA cent sits echo sce cp ccedo se eecone iene ee tat ate eer att 


ML OUAL). wekateteces alee Seg a eae $5.74 
Total food purchases ......................ssscscscceecsseeeneeeeee $5.61 
Lunch money for husband (5 days per week) 1.25 
Src 1:6. nee eel ee em 14 
Total Food Allowance ..............-...:::ccccccsscecseseeseees $7.00 


Suggested Menus For Two Persons From The 
Preceding Budgeted Food Allowance 


MONDAY 
Breakfast Dinner 
Orange Juice Liver and Bacon 
Oatmeal Cream Baked Potatoes 
Toast Coffee Creamed Carrots 
Mixed Fruit Coffee 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast Dinner . 
Grapefruit Spaghetti and Meat Balls 
Bran Flakes Cream Carrots and Celery Salad 
Rolls Coffee Baked Apples 
Coffee 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast | Dinner 
Prunes Pot Roast with 
Corn Flakes Cream Potatoes, Celery, Carrots 


Cinnamon Toast Coffee Cup Custard (2 eggs) 
Coffee 
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THURSDAY 
Breakfast Dinner 
Pineapple Juice Roast (sliced cold) 
Oatmeal Cream Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Rolls Coffee (from preceding day) 
Stuffed Prune Salad, Coffee 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast Dinner 
Pancakes Fish 
Eg Mashed Potatoes 
Toast Coffee Creamed Corn 
Raw Carrot Salad Coffee 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast Dinner 
Apple Sauce Baked Beans with Bacon 
Bran Flakes Cream Strips 
Toast Coffee Boston Brown Bread 
Hot Tea 
Lunch 
Vegetable Soup 
Caramel Pudding 
SUNDAY 
Breakfast Dinner 
Orange Juice Cube Steaks 
Bacon Shoe-string Potatoes 
Toast Coffee Spinach Fruit Salad 
Coffee 
Lunch 


Waffles* 
supe? Salad 


*Pancake mixture plus 1 a and milk. 


N. B. Are the breakfasts sufficient for a working-man? 
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Discussion Aids 


Do you think the three elements in the definition of 
love cover the ground? What are the contributions 
of each to congenial love? 


What is the worth and purpose of beauty? 


Does a budget that. equips you reasonably well dis- 
pense with the need of resourcefulness and ingenu- 
ity, both in the line of necessities and of recrea- 
tion? 


. Would your marital happiness be dependent on 


your home furnishings and the niceties of social 
life? Or could you so reorganize your whole scale 
of values as to be happy with a man who could only 
supply your ambitions in a small degree? Is love, 
or the measurable equipment of love, more import- 
ant? 


What will your frame of mind be toward the things 
you cannot have because they cannot possibly be 
paid for? 

Do you expect your marriage on the financial side 
to start out at the point to which your parents have 
brought you? Or do you think that these same 
comforts can be waited for till earned? 


Would you feel the same about the inevitable “spats” 
if you lived with an “in-law” who took sides? With 
a mother-in-law who always knew a more efficient 
way to do things? With an “in-law” who was 
housebound? With an “in-law” above or beneath 
your social level? How would you react to an “in- 
law” who could teach you to save, even in an irri- 
tating manner? To a mother-in-law who thought 
modern pediatrics were “the bunk’? Would relig- 
ous differences in “in-laws” make more difference 
than in husband or in wife? 


Would it—ought it—appeal to a woman to marry a 
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man she loved and help reform him? Is honest 
admiration required for successful love? 

Who do you think ought to be “boss” in the home? 
Or will that, you think, take care of itself? Who 
is to hold the purse strings? 

Can you contemplate a scale of living in keeping 
with your husband’s pay-check? Or, will the in- 
stallmient plan enable you to keep up appearances? 
Aside from paid-for amusement, how much fun can 
you have with the boy-girl with whom you now 
“keep company”? 

Do you think it only fair to teach a child the movie 
habit? Or is it wiser to teach a child how to make 
his own amusement with simple helps? 

By marketing for staples by the month instead of 
as you need them, how much could you save on the 
budget? Is it worth while to save 2c a pound on 
sugar by patience; or does it use up more than that 
in nerves to “be always thinking of the pennies’? 
Do you plan to patronize one shop, or to watch 
prices, both in. the neighborhood and elsewhere? 
Would you spend the money you saved on your mar- 
ket budget on an extra-juicy steak, or on the movies? 


CHAPTER V 


Bodily Pleasures — Their Power And Their 
Danger 


There have been so many various attitudes taken by 
mankind towards the “pleasures of sense.” Manichees 
deny the rightfulness of sense-pleasure. Puritans sus- 
pect happiness and merriment. Catholics, more simple 
and more “natural’’ (because guided by the good God 
Who, when He created, “saw that all things are good’), 
accept gratefully the pleasures of sense and understand 
clearly that the body is not a mere adjunct nor a vicious 
handicap. God made things “pleasurable” in order to 
teach man delight in accomplishment. God made pleas- 
ant things as an obscure but real image of higher de- 
lights. God willed that man be “fit” in body and that 
man, therefore, be capable of enjoying the things that 
gratify the senses. 

All this, of course, in due measure. 


It is the due measure that we intend to glance at in 
this chapter. If one marries—when one marries—pleas- 
ures that are sense-pleasures are blessed and consecrated 
by the Church, and the legitimate field of pleasures of 
sense is hallowed and made into a direct and forceful 
means of sanctification. The graciousness of God, who 
willed that love should be not burdensome but even 
ecstatic in its delights, must not be minimized or over- 
looked. 


Physical Fitness 
Thus we find ourselves face to face with the prob- 
lem of the physical fitness of man and woman. 
' Jt is every one’s simple, manifest, direct and real 
duty to see to it that he enjoys the best health he can. 
The Fifth Commandment, forbidding killing, certainly 
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forbids extravagant disregard of health, just as it so 
positively forbids doing physical hurt to one’s self or 
one’s neighbor. That is elementary and well understood. 
Good health and its corollary, proper care of one’s body, 
are elementary requirements for the kind of human, 
happy living which Almighty God desires mankind to 
have. 

That there is a special Providence of God for the 
sick and ailing is undoubtedly a truth. That there are 
special virtues for those who are infirm or ill is equally 
clear. But our concern for the moment is with the 
healthy and the obligation that these healthy ones have 
of conserving and insuring their healthiness. 

When in good health life seems brighter, and it is 
very true that virtue can be easier. Holiness then may 
be more readily contemplated as a delightful thing. We 
are “at our best” when we are able to use all our powers 
to their maximum. Health gives us an advantage in 
this field. 

Now the Church, a great realist, lays down her ex- 
plicit rules for the minimum requirements of health and 
bodily fitness which those who contemplate marriage 
must have. Knowing the physical strains of marriage— 
as well as the psychological and moral demands—the 
Church requires a proper age, the proper physical abil- 
ity to the specific acts of marriage, a due endowment of 
intelligence, a proper measure of sanity. The Church 
requires that those who plan marriage must not be too 
closely related because she knows of the dangers of in- 
breeding. Taints, deficiencies in germ-plasm are more 
likely to appear in the offspring when the taints are 
doubled, when they are present in the germ-plasm of 
both father and mother. That is obvious. 

The Church, still a great realist, has not made an 
impediment of venereal disease. Today, when every- 
where there is talk of physical examination before mar- 
riage and when the very billboards proclaim the crusade 
against venereal disease, it is sometimes wondered by 
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those who know of the Church law why the Church never 
established an explicit, formal prohibition against mar- 
riage when one (or both) of the parties is smitten with 
a@ venereal disease. The reason is very simple. Until 
recently so very little was scientifically certain about the 
nature, the progress, the control, the origin of venereal 
disease that the Church with her usual wisdom and her 
reluctance to legislate in a field where the facts were 
hard to ascertain (or impossible to be known) has relied 
on the already existing, very formal and explicit Fifth 
Commandment to guide her in giving counsel and com- 
mand to those about to marry. 

As we have already remarked, the Fifth Command- 
ment forbids adequately the infliction of physical hurt. 
No physical hurt can be so grievous, perhaps, as the 
communication to another of venereal disease, even to- 
day when the treatment and cure of such disease are 
being so publicized and rightly insisted on. Thus to hurt 
one whom you love is horrible—even more horrible than 
thus to hurt one whom you do not love. There is, then, 
a prominent and clear commandment forbidding such 
hurt. The Church has been content to rest with that 
and has not thought of advancing into a scientifically 
controversial field with legislation that would have had 
to be imperfect. 

The bishops of Belgium wrote a joint pastoral for 
their people in the Lent of 1931. In it they simply state 
that “nothing could be better than that these who con- 
template marriage should invoke the caution of a phy- 
sical examination—and that they do this BEFORE BE- 
COMING ENGAGED.” 

One of the embarrassments that is psychological but 
very real, intrinsic in all these prenuptial physical exam- 
ination laws is simply this—an innocent party, with all 
the preparations for the marriage already made, the 
date set, the party planned, the details all settled might 
find himself barred from marriage two weeks (or less) 
before the chosen date. Then, what embarrassment, 
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what disgrace, what futile attempts at explanations that 
would not explain! 

(This is not the place to debate the advisability of 
these prenuptial examination laws from the possible angle 
of their conflict with the right of the Church alone to 
establish impediments to marriage. We may confidently 
leave to the bishops the judgment on any such laws that 
are proposed—or passed—in our single states. We may 
confidently trust to the wisdom of our God-given pastors 
the leadership, willing to follow when they urge that 
we remonstrate against a law as un-Christian; under- 
standing their tact or their yielding to unpreventable 
circumstances when they are silent.) 

This is, perhaps, enough on the general score of 
health. Our real problem lies in the psychological field 
—since the ascertaining of health is so simply a physical 
thing and so easily cared for—and in this psychological 
field we find the question large in our path: “What 
appetites are to be cultivated, what pruned, what elim- 
inated; and what is our frame of mind to be toward 
physical pleasure?” 

Appetites 

We can easily list some natural, wholesome appe- 
tites of every human being: sex, drink, food, rest, play. 
These are all predominantly physical, having their origin 
in the body and the needs of the body. With these we 
shall occupy ourselves, reserving the consideration of 
appetites more “psychic” for a more fitting place. These 
appetites are all subject to control. These appetites all 
need rational control. Wisely administered, these appe- 
tites give us strong and useful power for action and for 
achievement; if wrongly indulged, they are sinful, and 
they hurt. And as we are considering the ultimate ob- 
jective of happy family life, these appetites all have their 
social side as well as their personal and more intimate 
and private aspects. 

A man’s surrender of himself to the urges of his 
appetites is a sorry thing. Reason is man’s legitimate 
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guide, and he cannot dispense himself from using reason 
in this business. Had man not intelligence, Almighty 
God would have seen to it by giving him the secure guide 
of instinct that he had due measure of self control. 
Animals are guided by instinct because they have not 
reason to use in guiding themselves. Bul man can be 
the plaything of his appetites simply because, if his con- 
trol of them is to be really effective, it must be deliber- 
ate and a matter of reasonable decisions. 


When the appetite for rest is over-indulged, we 
have sloth. We have that seeking for and delight in 
physical contentment of inertia that leads to the deliber- 
ate neglect of effort and duty. There are lazy people, 
even though the modern manner is to characterize “lazi- 
ness” as sickness. The modern manner would have it 
that man is normally energetic, and that when he fails 
to display this normal energy in the face of his needs, 
he is ill-adjusted, or simply sick. But experience tells 
a different story. We can court the delights of loafing 
to the exclusion of duty. We can cuddle and comfort 
ourselves to the neglect of imperatively calling needs. 
Invariably when we do this, we are quick with a reason. 
Amiable, easy-going, unconcerned with “rushing about,” 
we can think of a thousand excuses for taking things in 
due course of time and “not getting excited” over them; 
for “resting” in order to be fresh; for not forgetting that 
there are always fools to be energetic and that the wise 
and the prosperous are those who have mastered the 
trick of getting others to do their work for them. Be- 
cause we do not like to face the sweat and the grime or 
the physical discomfort of hearty toil, we allow ourselves 
to discover reasons why we should “take things easy.” 

They say there is too little understanding of the 
art of leisure today, that the American people are obsess- 
ed with the need for rushing about, for getting things 
done, for being active. But our complaint against the 
lazy man admits all that he can urge in favor of gracious 
and even lordly living, and yet we return implacably to 
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the question: ‘Does your ‘resting’ lead to the neglect 
of what others reasonably say is your duty?” What a 
boon a restful wife or husband can be; and what a trial! 
Certainly not the least of the disadvantages which a 
really “lazy”? person brings in his trail is this: the ener- 
getic will rather do the things that are being overlooked 
or neglected themselves and “have them well done” and 
not have to bother about stirring up the lazy one. 

This is a pitiful fallacy. If I do what you should do, 
I am convincing you that I should do it. I thus do you 
a double hurt because I foster your bad habit, and I 
give you a chance to capitalize on your charming ami- 
ability to your disadvantage. Surely your flattery will 
try to make me feel that it is better that the thing be 
done, and done by me, rather than that we both go 
through the belittling scene of pitting your self-respect 
against my sense of fair play. Such scenes, repeated 
often, can but lead to disgust on the part of one; such 
unpleasant occasions will be avoided at any cost, and the 
price of avoiding them may seem paltry. 

It is true that there has to be leisure for “thinking.” 
It is true that normally there has to be a modicum of 
comfort and a restfulness of mind if genius is to invent 
and skill is to perfect. But the prospect of resting in- 
terminably is not altogether impossible. There are clas- 
sical examples of genius that rested and rusted itself 
away. 

We want, then, that our partner in marriage be not 
too comfortable nor too wedded to personal comfort and 
“rest” if we are to be harmoniously wedded! 


Pla 

Play is of all sorts. There are games that call for 
intellectual efforts almost exclusively. There are games 
which are not devoid of rational requirements but which 
are obviously and most predominantly physical in their 
attractiveness and in their demands. About these, and 
about the appetite for them, we may briefly make some 
suggestions. The tiresomeness of the untireable per- 
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son is a bromide. There are those whose very appear- 
ance produces a sense of fatigue in the beholder. They 
are so full of “‘pep,” so thoroughly and frankly energetic. 
They will not rest as long as we are resting. They dis- 
play fierce and deep ingenuity in devising ways for get- 
ting activity into others because they cannot rest them- 
selves. One such will oftentimes be enough for a whole 
family. But the power that physical forms of play can 
exert for forming friendships, for teaching give-and- 
take, for putting one at his ease, for developing a mild 
sense of confidence, for enlarging or initiating the elusive 
thing called “personality”—this power is very real. To 
eliminate play, then, from one’s life is to put away a 
something which nature has clearly endowed with a real 
and penetrating power to help. No feeling quite matches 
that “glow” of well-being that comes from a happily 
finished and duly effortful contest, and no congeniality 
is quite as unforced as that almost idyllic ease and sym: 
pathy that exists among those resting after a perfect 


. game. 


The problem of the large moments of leisure that 
face every human being today in the “machine age,” 
where the difficulty is not in getting the work done but 
in occupying sufficient people for a sufficient length of 
time in getting it done, is a matter of real importance. 
If one has “nothing to do” too constantly, one degener- 
ates. If one can spend some time wholesomely and act- 
ively “at play,” he not only has disposed of so much 
time but he has made his ability to dispose of other 
time more real and he has introduced a normal, naturally 
needed element into his life which will have far-reaching 
effects. Friendships, physical needs, social obligations— 
these can be plainly and properly advanced by “a due 
allotment of time and ingenuity spent in devising and 
in executing one’s play. On the other hand the “play- 
less” individual lacks a multitude of apparently insignifi- 
cant but really positive things. 

We omit an itemization of types of games, as we 
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feel it fair to omit a survey of the agencies and the op- 
portunities which offer play to the American public. One 
does not need to be possessed of great wealth in order 
to be able to play. Our parks and other available public 
conveniences are generally adequate for those who wish 
to make rational use of them. One does not need to 
“pay” in order to play. In fact, the less one pays for 
his play, the more apt he is to bring to play the proper 


psychic mood. | 
Food and Drink 


The appetite for these two basic things is one that 
presents acute problems occasionally, hidden and un- 
suspected ones frequently. For every overt glutton or 
drunkard, there are ten or twenty hidden sinners against 
the canons of eating and drinking. We shall take the 
drunkard first. 

There is a most practical question that every young 
man and every young woman should know the answer to: 
“How much can [ reasonably and safely drink?”- For 
some the answer is: “Nothing at all.” For others, the 
answer is much more liberal. For it would never do 
to condemn a good gift of God—alcoholic beverage—as 
though it were a thing intrinsically wrong for human 
use, as though it were a thing universally to be shunned, 
as though it were brewed in Hell and purveyed only by 
the minions of Satan. “Liquor” has legitimate uses. — 
The point does not need the praises of Holy Writ to 
confirm it, though the Bible is simple and straightfor- 
ward when it lauds “the wine that delights the heart of 
man.” 

Of real value is this thought: “One’s reaction to 
liquor is a ready index of one’s capacity to assume res- 
ponsibility.” Those who are “surprised” into drunken- 
ness are rather usually (though not always) those who 
can be caught off guard in many other ways. (Here it 
is timely to call attention to the monstrous and altogeth- 
er inexcusable “practical” joke which some fools think 
excruciatingly funny—to put a pill or an extraordinarily 
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strong drink in the hands of a novice in order to get 
him (her) thoroughly and unwittingly drunk. The trick 
is completely savage and thoroughly vile.) Those, to 
continue, who simply do not care enough for sobriety to 
watch themselves are not those to whom merely animal 
pleasures will seem negligible. Then, there is the great 
borderland where dwell the “problem-drinkers.” These 
boys (and sometimes girls) get drunk in order to forget, 
in order to get away to a world where things are accord- 
ing to their desires or where they simply do not have 
to face the realities of life. Much, maybe too much, is 
being written in the general magazines about the psy- 
chology of drinking. It seems to be an assured fact, 
established by what science has been brought to bear on 
the matter, that “drinkers and drunkards are made, not 
born.” The old notion that one inherits an appetite for 
strong liquor is apparently being disproved as the matter 
is studied more and more. Truly, indeed, one does ac- 
quire a frame of mind by observing the conduct of those 
whom he should revere. Truly, indeed, one does slide into 
the habit of forgetting the hard, cold facts of living in a 
harsh and exacting world by over-indulging in liquor 
with greater ease because the pattern of some one, dis- 
tinct and vivid, is there before his mind’s eye to entice 
him into the act. One does learn the habit of evasion, of 
weak side-stepping, of flight to dreams for compensa- 
tion against present or feared misfortune by noticing the 
conduct of older men and women. But one certainly does 
not inherit a full blown habit. One may inherit a ner- 
vous system that inclines one to take the easier way; but 
this inclination can be obliterated, or at least reduced 
to negligible force, by proper discipline and training. : 

When we said in beginning this matter that one 
ought to know how much he can safely and reasonably 
drink, we did not have in mind to issue an invitation to 
experiment and thus to discover one’s limit of tolerance. 
But, if it is customary in your circle wisely and pru- 
dently to allow the enjoyment of legitimate liquor, one 
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can easily know how far the liquor is a simple, human, 
kindly assistance to better spirits and how soon the 
effects of one drink begin to be felt. 

If it is necessary to whip yourself to energetic par- 
ticipation in a party by a drink, then drop the drink off 
your program and resort to more intelligent means of 
preparing yourself to “shine.” It is a weakness to rely on 
stimulants when self-reliance dictates using your un- 
jaded powers to get wholesome and enduring results. In- 
genuity and a little alertness and observation of how 
others do it will discover unsuspected means in your ar- 
mory of social graces for interesting and influencing 
other people. It is not ridiculous to run over in your 
mind beforehand a little list of topics and a small reserve 
of items you can fall back on in dull moments. These pre- 
pared points can be helpful starters and they can re- 
lieve boredom. It is one thing studiously to map out a 
conversation beforehand and quite another sensibly to 
realize that there will have to be an exchange of ideas 
and a sustaining of interest; and that to exchange ideas, 
one may normally rely on the stimulation of the other’s 
mind to supply something but one is the better for 
having run over the possible points of congeniality and 
interest before meeting with a stranger or with one with 
whom experience has taught us that it is hard to talk. 

A party, then, which relies on liquor to get things 
going is a party for which the host or hostess has shown 
himself or herself inadequate to the task. Normal human 


beings can divert and amuse themselves if given un- - 


studied surroundings and some congeniality of compan- 
ionship. To expect that the party has to be enlivened by 
the factitious assistance of alcohol is to minimize the 
native charm and power of your guests, is a small way of 
criticizing your guests for lack of cordiality or lack of 
willingness to exert themselves to make a go of things. 
When, to be interesting, you have to be mildly titilated, 
then it is not your real self that is interesting—it is the 
liquor that talks or shines in you. 
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Consequently, it is better far that liquor be no part 
of the parties of the young. They can have a delightful 
time without it. They can find themselves being ingen- 
ious and inventive and amusing by native industry. When 
they learn to rest for power on the contents of a bottle— 
however innocent the bottle is in itself—then, they are 
deserting the rational Catholic idea of human pleasure 
and reaching out into the realm of “getting something 
for nothing’—a land where people who plan marriage 
had better never venture. 


Real, vital and valuable acquaintanceship is never 
that which develops out of the over-stimulated talk or 
conduct of a boy or girl. Dull by themselves and without 
liquor, they are dull because they do not choose to use 
their wits in earnest and plain effort. Sparkling, when 
they “have a drink or two,” they are not presenting their 
real selves. They present imaginary, fictitious characters. 
God help the boy who loves a girl becasue she is so sprite- 
ly, when her spriteliness is the result of alcohol and not 
of native energy and fun, spontaneously welling to the 
surface. The alcoholic zest evaporates with the fumes of 
the liquor that produced it and leaves quite another per- 
son in its wake. 

You do not need liquor when you can use it wisely, 
and you can use it wisely only when you do not need it! 
A girl, who is being courted by a boy, must keep the 
axiom in mind. A girl who marries a boy “to reform 
him” is a poor, deluded child. She does not need sym- 
pathy, but she does so badly need intelligence. If a boy, 
who drinks too much, will not stop his unhappy practice 
before he marries her, she may be infallibly certain that 
he will not stop it when he has married her. And she will 
face years of agony if her husband drinks. A girl wants 
—and needs—to be able to admire her husband; wants— 
and she needs—to be able to point to him with pride; 
wants—and she needs—to be able to rely on him at any 
moment and at every moment. She wants—and she needs 
—security. And she has not got that security when she 
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has to assume control of the situation, when she has to 
apologize for her husband, when she has to drive the car, 
when she has to “get him to bed without the children 
knowing anything about it.” 

Gluttony, that is, excess in food, is a problem for a 
few. But inadequate and improper eating is a problem 
for many, and many never suspect that that is what is 
wrong in their domestic picture. It is commonplace to 
joke about giving a bride a can-opener as her best wed- 
ding gift. But the joke wears rather thin when meals 
are neither planned tastily and wisely nor cooked appe- 
tizingly. Schools, many of them at least, do little to pre- 
pare a girl to choose food intelligently or to prepare it 
properly. Parents, too, seem to be inclined to overlook 
this part of every woman’s education. For the girl who, 
when married, will have a hired cook, the responsibil- 
ity still remains. She has to supervise, she has to over- 
see, she has to direct. And if her knowledge is lacking, 
then the meals are going to suffer. Nothing is so de- 
lightful as well-chosen and well-prepared food. Nothing 
is so disappointing as excellent food ill-prepared and un- 
appetizingly presented. In beginning this point and its - 
treatment, we said that the appetite for food and drink 
presents acute problems occasionally. With those we have 
dealt. We also said that the appetite for food and drink 
presents hidden and unsuspected problems frequently. It 
is of these that we have been writing here. Diet, reg- 
ularity and wisdom of diet, preparation and serving of 
the diet—these points are serious ones and deserve ser- 
ious consideration. 

This is undoubtedly enough about the appetite for 
food and drink. 


Sex 
The first thing to notice about “sex” is that it is a 
blinding appetite. A fierce, consuming physical attrac- 
tion, not skilfully disciplined and understood, will blind 
one to the need of knowing the other in any other way 
than physically; will obscure the certain necessity for 
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urderstanding and appreciating the qualities of the other 
which are not simply and frankly physical in their 
charm. 

Only a moment’s thought is necessary for one to 
understand that a boy and girl who spend their moments 
(or their hours) together with only the physical excite- 
ment of physical pleasure as their “business” or their fun 
are penetrating but little further into the souls of each 
other; are discovering not at all the graces and the 
powers which are part of the personality cf each and 
which more really constitute the compatibility that in- 
sures and provides for stability and happiness in mar- 
riage. 

Now it is not our thought to quarrel with the physi- 
cal aspects of love. God has made them completely whole- 
some when enjoyed after the consecration of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony has sanctioned them. And they are 
a legitimate, though perilous, part of the attraction 
which brings man and woman together in wedlock. But 
they simply must be reckoned for what they are. And 
they certainly are not the prerogatives of a boy and girl 
before they have consecrated their love at the altar of 
God: in the Sacrament. This matter is not too completely 
understood. 

Lack of proper instruction sometimes is the reason 
why dangerous, dynamic forces are permitted to be un- 
leashed. A girl, “innocently amused” by physical fond- 
ling at the hands of a boy, may protest that she means no 
harm and feels no wrong in the play that engrosses their 
“parking.” A boy may excuse himself for what he mon- 
strously styles “a little innocent petting’ by claiming no 
evil intentions and by pointing to what he would like to 
think a fact: “Every one does it; so why not I?” 

However, even the most rudimentary knowledge of 
what it means to have a nervous system will dissipate 
this sophistry. If nature has intended that physical fond- 
ling between man and woman be directed at the consum- 
mation of love, was nature unfair in so building and 
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contriving man and woman that nervous impulses, once 
started, are practically certain to go forward in their 
natural evolution to the ultimate satisfaction of the appe- 
tite that is stirred? Does not nature rather obviously 
dictate that those who have no right and title to the 
completion of love’s desires wholly have no right to the 
starting up of those desires if only in part? 

Thought can arouse feeling. Stimulation can in- 
fluence thought. And the sex appetite may be started on 
a clamorous career by ignoring the fact that sensations, 
once experienced, are sensations which are most easily 
repeated. 

That there are “innocent” expressions of physical 
affection is a commonplace that it were futile and silly to 
deny. But even “innocent” things need severe regula- 
tion when they are able so easily to become wicked. An 
easy way of remembering the only law that governs this 
whole business is to keep in mind four initial letters 
which taken together spell the very sensible word: 
F-E-A-R. Frequency in manifesting affection physically 
and in an innocent manner; Endurance tried in the 
length of time that is consumed by the performance; 
Ardor manifested in the actions; these three when joined 
together mean infallibly that there can be no rational, 
justifying Reason for such conduct! 


(A personal reminiscence may not be out of place 
here. I was once asked by a bewildered parent to explain 
to her almost adolescent son “‘whence babies come.” She 
felt, so she said, quite incompetent to the task. I did the 
little chore in a simple and matter of fact way and put 
the child’s growing curiosity to sleep with a real and 
truthful account of the whole matter. I came back to the 
home at another time and found a little group of fathers 
and mothers awaiting me: “Tell us what you told the 
boy,” they chorused. Apparently most parents feel help- 
less before the need they realize of telling their children 
truthfully and properly the answers to the legitimate 
questions that naturally rise in a growing child’s head.) 
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Therefore it is true that for this moment of the 
Study Club, better far than reading anything I or any 
one could write, the Club should listen to a competent 
speaker who will explain these basic facts: 1) what it 
means to have a nervous system; :2) what sex-excite- 
ment is legitimately used for and when and where it is 
sinful; 3) what actual dangers and heart-break lie in 
the path of those who experiment. 

To conclude, then, this brief discussion, there is one 
really priceless question which each should ask himself 
and to which each should insist on having 2 candid ans- 
wer for himself from himself: “How much do I normal- 
ly rely on physical pleasure for amusement? How largely 
do my merely physical satisfactions and contentments 
bulk in my estimate of what is required for my own hap- 
piness?”’ 

Summary and Conclusion 

We have roughly and very sketchily run over some 
of the appetites which happily God has put at the dis- 
posal of every man. We have noticed something of their 
legitimate use, something of their dangers. We have 
dared to give some advice and to point some questions so 
that each can investigate this matter for himself. No 
one really but yourself can ever give the proper answers 
to these questions as far as they touch yourself. 

In making man, God saw that every appetite was 
good. But He further saw—and willed—that reason play 
the governing part, that reason do the deciding about the 
legitimacy of this pleasure at this time. There is no 
greater immediate source of energy for the active life 
of man than his appetites of sense. He must eat, he must 
drink, he must be fed and clothed and housed; these are 
things which cannot be deferred or neglected. Hence, 
since urgent, they are apparent and powerful. But they 
are not all-important eventually, as our Lord pointed out 
on a time: “Consider the lilies of the field.” 

Other points, more fundamentally pervasive in in- 
fluence and more basically precious await our study. 
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Discussion Aids 


What, besides killing, are the implications of the 
Fifth Commandment? Does it aim at the preserva- 
tion of our neighbor’s personality as well as his 
physical well-being? 

If you were the innocent partner how would you feel 
towards a diseased mate? What would happen to 
your love? How well would it survive? 

What do you mean by an appetite and what kind and 
what sort of control have we over them? 

Is laziness an appetite, or, the lack of an appetite? 
Would interests overcome laziness? 

Why does intelligence dictate self-control in sex 
matters? 

What exactly does leisure mean to you—doing noth- 
ing or doing something that duty does not require? 
Do you think that one necessarily is drinking in order 
to forget, or, that it is as easily possible to slide un- 
knowingly into habitual drinking? 

Have you discussed your stand on “‘too-much” liquor 
with your friends and do you have a clear idea of the 
dead line, or, do you think that good sportsmanship 
demands extreme tolerance? 

Do you consider that drink reveals the otherwise in- 
hibited better self? 
What happens to admiration and necessary respect 
when the sober partner has to take complete com- 
mand? 

A very good bok to read in this context: Morals and 


Marriage by T. G. Wayne. (Sheed and Ward.) 


CHAPTER VI 
Reason 


The most dangerous people in the world are those 
who are consistently and completely reasonable. We 
easy-going people dub them obstinate, prejudiced, blind. 
We normal folk find it impossible to be reasonable al- 
ways and we resent the person who claims to be as essen- 
tially fraudulent. “It isn’t possible!” is our pat rejoinder 
to their expressed or implied claims. Anyway, we are 
not going to be dictated to by some one in the name of 
reason. We have enough masters without adding that 
one. 


A Correction 


But it is not reason in precisely that sense which we 
wish to study as part of our investigation. Reason for us 
stands for the intellectual interests and the intellectual 
aspects of living. Reason calls for us to recognize that 
men are “rational animals” and that men, therefore, 
poorly lead their lives if they do not deliberately inject 
some of the more routine interests that are a matter of 
the mind and of intellectual activity into their lives. Men 
are neither robots nor dolls. They have the burden and 
the high responsibility of guiding themselves rationally. 
They cannot escape from their burden for any length of 
time or with any complete success. They cannot deny 
their responsibility without making some serious mis- 
takes entailed by the denial. 


There is no one more deadly than the pedant. 
There is probably no one more dull than the one who in- 
sists, in season and out of season, in conversing on high 
and mighty, deep and abstruse topics. A very little 
“highbrow” conversation does us for a rather long time. 
And we escape from the superior, rarified atmosphere as 
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often as we can, gracefully, if possible, but quickly any- 
way. 

And yet, there is no sensible denying of the fact 
that the intellectual, the rational, the un-material must 
supply us with much of our power and not a little of our 
fun, if we are to guide and arrange our own lives and 
not be at the mercy of the physical envelope that is our 
means of communication and radically our source of 
knowledge. If a man, or a woman has no place for any- 
thing but the sensible (capable of being perceived by the 
senses) and the ponderable as congenial in their life, 
then that man or woman is going to be a sadly bored and 
uninterested person as soon as adolescence is over. You 
cannot “play games” with utter absorption and to the 
exclusion of everything else all your your life long. 


“Why give him a book for Christmas? Give him 
something he can enjoy.” We know people who can hon- 
estly say such things. They are not feeble-minded, 
either. They are “extroverts.” They find their fun in 
people and in things, not in books. They are congenial, 
jolly, good fun, the right type to have on a party. It is 
their gift. BUT if they are not plucking some one else’s 
brains constantly, they become the veriest and saddest 
bores. Unless they are “doing something,” they are rest- 
less and miserable. Unless they can “‘go somewhere,” or 
“meet some one,” they are helpless and out of sorts. The 
successful extrovert subsists on what he gathers on the 
fly, so to speak, but he does not subsist without intellect- 
ual provender. The better the extrovert, the more of this 
intellectual provender he knows how to assimilate. Then, 
he is not everlastingly rehashing himself; he is redistill- 
ing the best of others, giving it his personal imprint, re- 
tailing it with power and animation and making it come 
alive. 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man” 


Bacon said it. Experience confirms it. Yet we are 
reluctant to believe it. “What can I read?” That’s the 
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rub. There is plenty of worthwhile and very interesting 
material on the market, but we seldom know how to get 
into it. Sometimes we do not even know how to come 
into the temporary possession of a book. There are 
libraries, of course, but, ““How do you get & card?” and 
“What do you do with it after you’ve got it?” 


That Study Clubs are an ideal answer to these two 
questions is obvious beyond the need of remark. Study 
Clubs “make you think.” Study Clubs make you think of 
questions you would like to know the answers to. Study 
Clubs introduce you to the world of ideas. And ideas 
supply the butter to your bread, if you but know it. 


We have remarked on the extrovert. The “intro- 
vert” presents an even more profound problem. The ex- 
trovert subsists on what he gathers from cther minds. 
The introvert is choked with gatherings of his own and 
does not know how to present them for the sake of these 
other minds; and the introvert seems to fear to use the 
tangled mass of stuff that he has stored away because he 
shuns the busy marts and the conventicles of men. He 
has it but he can’t express it. He likes men, but not 
aggressively enough to urge himself on them or to allow 
himself to feel that they could like him. He enjoys (and 
even longs for) company but does not know how to create 
company for himself and unless he is asked, he does not 
know how to get asked. He has a dozen ideas for improv- 
ing this or that but somehow never has confidence 
enough in himself or in the ideas to be able to muster up 
the daring—for it would take daring on his part—to 
present them to others for their judgment. Reading will 
only confirm him in the little, narrowed circle in which 
he has been treading the mill, like a squirrel in its revolv- 
ing cage? No, reading will stimulate him; and reading 
will indicate to him how to get outside himself—if he 
will be willing to practice what he reads. 


“Anti-Intellectualism” 
There is such a thing as an “anti-intellectual’” atmos- 
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phere. Many a young man and young woman find them- 
selves unwittingly living in it. They know the pleasure 
there is in “doing,” and are very like the small boy 
who always took chocolate ice-cream (even though the 
pioneer in him clamored occasionally to “try vanilla’) 
because he knew he liked it and he would not risk not 
liking something different. The “highbrow” gets a bad 
name and the label sticks. “He is tiresome, always want- 
ing to talk about something he read in a book. I want to 
talk about people and things that are interesting.” 


But there is success which is wrought out by in- 
tellectual effort. All research is actually of that type. 
What if the triumphs of research are not normally paid 
at a very high rate? (The lucky inventor is the rarity!) 
And what is to be said to the bromide that “personality 
alone counts, and personality was never got by study’? 
Finally, to complete our list, there is the ready retort: 
“Look at so-and-so. His grades were always excellent. 
And how much is he getting today?” 


Here is indeed a matter to be studied, first from 
the success angle and secondly from a modification of 
that angle-—the happiness in Catholic family life angle. 
Why are people so hard on the student? May it not be 
that, never having studied really, they defend themselves 
against the just accusation of plain, blunt and shameful 
ignorance by taking the offensive and decrying the thing 
that they were too lazy or too stupid to do themselves? 
No one is harder on “formal manners” than the lout to 
whom the very rudiments of courtesy are unknown. 
And none are harder on the things of the mind than 
those Boeotians to whom the things of the mind are a 
sealed book, impenetrable. I can tell a joke on myself and 
laugh with the laughers. So many understand that and 
try to get in first with their own account of their own 
discomfiture in order to soften the mirth and sweeten the 
jeer of those who otherwise would not see the experience 
as I have endured it. And so many find it easy to take 
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the offensive against “learning” because they could not, 
would not, did not master it. 

Does not this business boil down to one thing: “Is 
there success that lasts without ‘brains’?”’ There is no 
achievement without effort. A man need not be an expert 
in “book-learning” to get ahead; but he does have to be 
an expert in effortful exercise to get ahead. And the 
mind is man’s instrument for achievement. His hands, 
his smile, his charm, his wise-cracking—these are only 
instruments for his intelligence to use. These are not 
basic things. These require a basis for their up-keep and 
their development. 

To the objection that love does not need the appara- 
tus of learning to be convincing (Cyrano de Bergerac 
was romantic and highly intellectual but unsuccessful?), 
we oppose the fact that overwhelming physical attrac- 
tion that blinds and obscures the mind is a bitter hind- 
rance to a rational choice. Furthermore, after the mar- 
riage ceremony is over, a long life together (life of minds 
in sympathy, congenial, able, developing in communion 
of intelligence as well as in communion of bodies and 
body-appetites) is in prospect. If there are not real and 
solid interests that can come to the assistance of tedium 
when the physical charms grow dull with age or sick- 
ness or merely with use, if there are no real, substantial 
ways of spending time and one is always in search of 
restless, physical activity, of diversion, of entertain- 
ment, of relaxation, of amusement, then the risk that 
such a condition offers appears at once as large. 

Most certainly it is true that the husband’s mind 
must grow, must not stagnate, must not fall slack, must 
not go backwards. Man’s work calls for steady growth in 
intellectual power and mental strength and suppleness. 

“That was a swell ad in the paper for your store 
today, Jasper,” said a bride to her husband who sells 
clothing. 

“What ad?” said Jasper to Esmeralda, his bride. 

“O, that one making people feel comfortable when 
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they come back to exchange their Christmas presents. 
‘Bring ’em back alive,’ was the caption. I’d think twice 
about exchanging a garment I’d worn after reading that 
ad. And I’d have courage enough to change something I 
really did want to change but was afraid of getting a 
nasty look from the salesman for. You know, I hate to 
face the salesman with an article I want to change. I 
always feel like I was suspected of trying to swindle the 
store. That ad would do wonders for me if I had some- 
thing I wanted to exchange. Who wrote it?” 

“Huh,” said Jasper, “that’s the work of Oscar. Think 
I’d let him know I like his stuff? He’s too cocky already. 
Not much. Let’s see the ad. Was it good?” 


* + + £ %**# FF F&F 


Now Jasper could learn a lot about human nature 
under the tutelage of his bride. Of course, she cannot 
sit up and give him lectures on broadening himself. She 
cannot artfully leave a book on salesmanship or self-de- 
velopment idling about where Jasper could see it; seeing 
it, take it up; taking it up, read it. She couldn’t? But she 
could do more of that sort of noticing, thus calling the 
attention of her able, amiable, winsome, attractive hus- 
band to a side of himself where a little discipline, study, 
exercise would work wonders. 

Would not Jasper be the better for studying a little 
bit about the art of noticing? Would he not develop even 
more rapidly in his power with his customers if he de- 
veloped a little more consistently in his power with those 
of whom he thinks poorly? Would he not be a better 
salesman, providing he kept in mind the fact that his 
customer’s best interest are, after all, his own best in- 
terests, because a satisfied customer is one who returns, 
if he knew better how to master his own uncalculated re- 
actions? 

Salesmen need to study, to study constantly. If not 
from books, then they need to study from cther human 
beings. And freshness, largeness, new points of view, 
new little industries are so largely only to be got from 
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minds out of your immediate environment. Every one 
always talks about the same things in your own imme- 
diate environment? But books bring in strange, fresh 
minds to stimulate your own. 

And if the husband is a mechanic, does he not need 
to keep up on the latest? If he is a professional man, 
how sadly he begins to fall behind—if not visibly, then 
still really—when he begins to neglect the “literature” 
of his field. Better a bricklayer without bricks than a 
professional man without books. The bricklayer without 
bricks will lay no bricks perilously and wrongly. But 
the professional man without books will make mistakes, 
maybe cruelly hurtful ones, and he probably will never 
know it. Here is a doctor of medicine whose patient, a 
woman and a married woman, asks him about “Rhythm.” 
“O, there are books about that. Get some one of the 
more recent ones. That will tell you.” SHOCKING? Of 
course it is shocking. But why does he do it? Because 
he has “no faith in Rhythm”? Why has he “no faith in 
Rhythm”? “O, I read somewhere (how lorg ago?) that 
Rhythm was not something you could calculate on. Where 
was it that I read that? O, I remember, I heard Doctor 
So-and-So say it. Three years ago he said it. I remem- 
ber. Funny fellow, old Doctor So-and-So. Always read- 
ing. If he had my patients, I wonder what he would do 
with them. Die of joy, I guess. Never see him except he 
has a book in his hands. He needs a new car, too.” 

Is that dialogue the truth? 

& % ¥& x <* % x 

Must not the wife keep intellectual pace with her hus- 
band? If she does not somehow manage to match her 
intellectual tempo to her husband’s, if she cannot arouse 
an interest in his intellectual life and his intellectual 
problems, what ingress has she into his soul, what com- 
patibility binds them? Is she to serve only as his enter- 
tainment? (Well, he doesn’t come home to talk shop, 
does he?’”’) Is she only an adornment to the home, a sort 
of superior servant, ministering to his most intimate 
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needs, but not an integral part of his life? She will have 
lonely times indeed if that is all she is. And the hus- 
band will be subjected to many an embarrassment that 
he were better without. He cannot comfortably bring 
important people home if the wife is going to usurp the 
conversation with her inconsequential prattle. She must 
be the hostess, charming, comfortable, at ease, and 
making the guests feel so. But, beyond the gift of silence, 
what can you recommend to her when “important peo- 
ple” are asked by her husband to dine and spend the 
evening, if she has not the mental equipment even to 
sense when the conversation is better for her silence, and 
when she can intelligently add her little something to 
make the awkward pauses not be apparent? She—the 
wife—must not usurp leadership and undertake to sell 
her husband by recounting only the things that she finds 
solacing, or delightful in him. Maybe his employer is 
paying him for the exertion of other gifts than his art 
in love-making! 

We are not, naturally, recommending that type of 
woman who takes the conversation out of her husband’s 
hands and carries on “as it should be done.” We do not 
advise that the wife show herself too conversant with the 
details of business, or that she appear to be the “brains” 
of the firm. Tact, better than any other virtue, will come 
to the assistance of a wife in the circumstances we have 
described. She must be, not negative, but positively self- 
effacing. She must be that paragon of a perscn—the sym- 
pathetic, intelligent, and encouraging listener, whose 
real power lies in the fact that she is apparently neg- 
ligible but actually the mainspring. 

We are not, naturally, recommending that type 
of wife who is so intellectual that she knows all theories 
and can (and does) make speeches about them at clubs 
and gatherings; who knows exactly what is to be done in 
every situation and in every emergency and who will in- 
struct others in the same at any invitation—or without 
invitation. We have in view here the woman who “be- 
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longs” and “is active” in many things and who is indeed 
a “pseudo-intellectual,” for in the condemning phrase 
of St. Paul “she is worse than the infidel for that she 
does not know how to manage her own affairs.” 


We have said much about the wife. The husband on 
his side must be able to appreciate truly the real intellect- 
ual needs of his wife. A college woman must not expect 
to drop all her learning and let her mind grow slack and 
dull just because she is married and has a thousand 
“other” things to occupy her mind. It is true that many 
a superficially educated woman is only too glad to drop 
the pretense of interest or concern in the things of the 
mind. But we have rather in our thoughts the really edu- 
cated woman to whom the concerns and interests of the 
mind are vital, real, and fruitful in every sense. 


Pet Aversions of the Intellectuals 

The “intellectuals” are quick to criticize their more 
amiable and less bookish friends. They criticize them 
for being unable to talk of anything worthwhile, for al- 
ways talking personalities, for frittering away their 
time, for never being serious, for refusing to admit that 
life is a serious business, for lacking the rational con- 
cern for national affairs that befits the citizen, for ne- 
glecting the really important interests of the times for 
mere nothings. One could easily get out of breath 
enumerating the aversions of the intellectuals. And 
there is some basis for them. 


Yet, just as it is true that ‘not on bread alone doth 
man live,” so it is true that the vehicles of human con- 
versings—the topics that appeal—are more varied and 
less abstruse than the intellectuals would have us believe. 
A little seriousness and a good deal of humanity make a 
better combination than an exclusive diet of either. 


So when we insist on the need of the intellectual in 
the life of husband and wife, we do so with due regard 
for measure and moderation. But the really worthwhile 
must find a place in the married life of a couple—just as 
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it must find place in the life of any human being who 
does not wish to vegetate, grow rusty, even rot. When 
one is interested in music, there is an intellectual side to 
the interest, even though the interest is only in lighter 
forms of music. A symphony has a meaning, and it is 
enjoyed the better because the meaning is at least 
glimpsed. A play has more than froth or it will not sur- 
vive, unless it is the froth alone that is sought for 
amusement and entertainment. Not all the world can en- 
joy Shakespeare, so they say, but all the world of Shakes- 
peare’s day could, and all the world could do it again if it 
were prepared properly for the enjoyment. Some things 
really ought to be studied—in a mild sense—before they 
can be properly appreciated. One difficulty about the 
type of amusement afforded by the movies is that there 
is no preparation needed for enjoying them, just as there 
is scant likelihood of happy reminiscences carrying one 
on into the future. How many movies that you have seen 
in the last year are “worth remembering’? 

Your general reading, too, lies subject to the same 
possible condemnation. What books have you read in the 
last six months that are memorable? In fact, when you 
have finished an article or a book, is it worth the effort 
to recall the whole in order to assure yourself that the 
thing, the point of view, the facts, the theories, the new 
aspect, the whole be not forgotten in the easy slide that 
most reading makes through our eyes to our intelligence 
and thence quickly to the discard, the Limbo of for- 
gotten things? 


Leisure and Mental Pursuits 

The way to have a full life is an easy road for some. 
Friends, activities, business, play absorb our available 
time. But others find that a constant pouring out of 
themselves is exhausting and they prefer some quiet, 
some time alone wherein they can be at ease and enjoy 
the rational comfort that solitude does afford. We have 
spoken of the lonely and ill-assorted who find themselves 
a burden and who do not know how to escape from the 
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burden they present to themselves. The answer to bore- 
dom is interest. And our contention is that interest 
cannot reasonably sustain itself unless it has something 
of the intellectual about it, just as our contention has 
been that there is no real progress, no true and reliable 
development of a man or a woman without the admixture 
of the intellectual in his life. Yet we may seem to be 
going in circles. Well, all life revolves in circles and in 
appearing to “circle,” we are imitating life. 

The definitely valuable things which a young man 
and young woman can interestedly and profitably set 
themselves to acquire as furniture for their minds and 
equipment for their future happiness might be listed. 
Without wishing to be complete, ought not every woman 
know the rudiments of food, of furnishings, of decora- 
tions, of self-control, of control of others, of education, 
even of child-welfare, of health, of sickness, of money, of 
politics? The Pope so recently insisted that “civics, eco- 
nomics, sociology”? ought to be the concern of the Catho- 
lic people and of their schools. The new Catechism which 
is issuing is to teach the Catholic child the advantages of 
democracy and the perfect manner of a democratic so- 
ciety. Besides, there is the rational side of one’s faith; 
and there is a small matter of philosophy, whether it be a 
philosophy of life or the more recondite and official phil- 
osophy. Is it expecting too much to say that the average 
girl, on leaving high school, ought to have the beginnings 
of some acquaintance with all these things and the ser- 
ious purpose of allowing some room in her crowded, 
happy life for the enlargement of her views? Too many 
things are left in the unthumbed textbooks cut of which 
we hurriedly “got up” the matter for some unremem- 
bered examinations. 

So often today is heard the complaint that “‘the only 
serious business for which rigid pre-requirements are 
not set and for which adequate preparaticn is not in- 
sisted on is the business of marrying and having and 
raising children.” Whether the complaint is universally 
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true is a matter of the opinion of each in his own regard 
and in regard to others. But there would seem to be some 
base for it if one surveyed only the manner of living of 
so many young men and young women prior to their 
marrying. They can do anything well if they put their 
minds and hearts to it. That is their excuse for deferr- 
ing or omitting more pointed preparation. Perhaps they 
can do all things well when they want to; but certainly 
they can save themselves some costly experimenting by 
getting the rudiments beforehand. Bountiful and provi- 
dent nature seems to give mother-love to mothers when 
they need it; but mother-love can be extraordinarily 
blind to the best interests of the child on which it is 
showered. Too much technique can spoil the humanity 
of human and lovely relationships. But a little study 
can be a great advantage. 


Hence, we think that for the leisure of the average 
it is well to insist on the possibility of mental exercises 
and mental pursuits as a thinkable objective. There is 
little danger that those who are making this serious 
study with the Study Club will become over-intellectual- 
ized. We even propose them as the ideal—for they are 
mixing the useful with the delightful, studying when 
they have a mind to, and enjoying their lives none the 
less because from time to time and regularly they do 
devote some time and effort to the things of the mind, 
to serious and profitable things. As Study Clubs spread 
more and more, chapters such as this will be able to be 
omitted without leaving in the teacher’s mind a sense 
of having failed to insist on something very important. 
The best appreciation of the need for the intellectual in 
life is shown by those who have such an intelligent hung- 
er for it that they do not need to be urged; they merely 
need direction. 

Finally, the “art of human companionship” can be 
the subject of study and can be the definite aim of in- 
tellectual leisure. Books pour from the presses on the 
art. They are read diligently, no doubt, but there is an 
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awkward thing about them all—they insist on exercise 
of their wise proposals; they require application of their 
suggestions. This requirement of application in practice 
is perhaps one reason why the market can absorb so 
many such books. Having read them, and having got 
the fine glow of feeling that follows on seeing clearly 
how successful others have been and recognizing the 
practicality of the examples and the suggestions, we fall 
back on our normal reluctance to come to actual grips in 
effortful exercise with the theories that we con. We 
fail “to do anything about it,’ making ourselves thus 
prime candidates for the next such book which offers to 
teach us how to humanize and enrich our living. One 
can go from book to book of the sort and be little the 
better for the experience unless one actually sets to work 
on exercising the prescriptions of the volume. Such 
exercise is fruitful, and teaches more than any amount 
of effortless reading could ever do. 


Conclusion 

The word ‘‘Reason” with which we headed this chap- 
ter is perhaps not the best of words for cur purpose. 
It is likely to become confused in our minds and give us 
the impression that reasons are the search and the ob- 
jective. But our constant insistence throughout on 
reason as being the intellectual side of man, the rational 
side of man, eventually the spiritual side of man has, so 
we hope, made clear what we were driving at. Man must 
use his wits. He must leave deliberate room for the use 
of his wits. He must learn to enjoy the use of his wits. 
He must definitely plan to make opportunities for the 
use of his wits. And the wits will not be used unless 
other minds and the findings and expressions and 
thoughts and diligence of other minds are laid under 
contribution. To be fully a man is to be properly a 
“rational animal.” That we are “animal,” none of us 
really doubts. That we are “rational” we may some- 
times give others reason for doubting by the careless- 
ness with which we treat our reason and the neglect to 
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which we subject our intelligence. Intelligence is one 
of those rare tools which never wear out, but grow more 
keen and more useful the more they are used. With 
God’s blessing on cur minds and God’s grace to steel us 
to effort, we can become much more likely candidates for 
thorough happiness in Catholic family life. 


Discussion Aids 
1. What exactly does “being reasonable” mean to you? 


2. Do you think that it is wiser to have your husband’s 
business life a closed book when he comes home, or, 
do you think that intelligent and really interested 
interest might, besides being congenial to him, foster 
more initiative on his part? 


3. Why is congeniality of minds as important as pleas- 
ure-congenialities; as mutual friends; as physical 
attractions; etc.? 


4. Does a mind that does not go forward go backwards 
in the long run? Is initiative built on a growing 
mind? 

5. Do you think that personality is as much a question 
of how you act about things as how you feel and 
think about them? 


6. Does a husband more admire his intellectual equal 
than his inferior, or, is it, as some psychologists say, 
“balm to his pride” to feel superior? 


7. Does intellectual discussion have to be “highbrow” 
and technical to fill the normal mind’s need of 
growth? Do you read to kill time or to learn some- 
thing new? | 

8. Are you keeping house just as your mother did, or, 
are you on the look-out for ways of improving it? 
Must your husband learn to like the same things your 
father did? 

9. Do you feel that the way you look at things right 
now is complete enough to be adequate in ten years 
from now? 


CHAPTER VII 


Godliness 
Marriage Only for the Lukewarm? 


“You go to the convent (or the seminary) if you 
want to be holy. But, if you can’t be holy, you marry!” 


That’s the way many people look on the whole busi- 
ness. But is that the way in which Jesus Christ viewed 
the matter? Certainly He gave no hint of disapproval 
when He attended the Marriage Feast at Cana of Gali- 
lee. There we may be sure He showered His choicest 
gifts of spiritual value, spiritual strength, spiritual 
foundation. We know this was so, if for no cther reason, 
than because it is said so clearly how He went out of 
His way to give a gift that was aimed at completing the 
natural merriment and happiness of the party. He did 
not give them wine to solace them for their commitment 
to marriage, and as a sort of divinely benevolent com- 
pensation for the spiritual favors and grace they were 
to lack because they were married. He gave them wine 
because it was an “actual grace,’ a wholesome, natural 
instrument of merry making and entertainment, and as 
such was able and intended to be a means of the invisible 
grace which is God’s ultimate purpose in all His deal- 
ings with men. 


Sanctifying Grace and Godliness 


God would have us all be holy. The technical word 
by which we disguise the basic bounty of God—“sancti- 
fying grace’—sometimes does obscure the reality that 
it is used to convey. Sanctifying grace is in fact the 
word we use to express the fact that God’s love is in our 
hearts, that our souls are right with Him, that we are 
truly His friends as He is ours. The word “grace” has 
been used in so much controversy that ncw when the 
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controversies seem to be exhausted, the real underlying 
thing that was being named is obscured. God’s love in 
the heart of a man—that is sanctifying grace. When, 
then, we say that God would have us all be holy, we are 
saying nothing more than that God, Who loves, wishes 
every human being to love Him in return. 


So we choose the word “godliness” to convey our 
central meaning. If marriage is to be a success, if fam- 
ily life is to be truly Catholic and therefore successful, 
then there will be that presence of God, that sympathy 
with God in the mind, that love of God in the heart that 
can well be expressed by the word “godliness.” There 
is no guarantee, apart from God, for marriage! 


The Family — Seminary of Virtue 


In this context, where did each of us learn the ideals 
and the practices that support those ideais but in our 
Catholic homes by the words and the example of our 
Catholic parents? The child who has to rely on external 
instruction for religious training is a child under most 
severe handicaps. His instruction comes to him, a two- 
edged sword, for it carries a radical criticism of that 
which he had learned at home. It serves to show him 
what he should have had as a priceless heritage from 
the first waking moments of his intelligent life. It must 
make apologies for the failure of his parerts to appre- 
ciate and impart to him the love of lovely, spiritual 
things. A child who learns his first prayers at the “Sun- 
day School” is a child whose parents have had a queer 
idea of God. For parents who evade the duty of teach- 
ing their children to love God from the first budding 
forth of their little minds are parents who must think 
that God does not love little children and that God does 
not care for the love of little children. Indeed, it is only 
the careless, the lukewarm parent who hands over to 
others the business that is most fundamental in parent- 
hood—knitting early the soul of the child God has given 
to the God Who gave it. 
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Catholic family life is unthinkable without religion 
everywhere present and everywhere vital. Little chil- 
dren love to live in the unseen world. To them angels 
and saints can be as real, or more real, than flesh and 
blood relatives who flock about them in annoying adora- 
tion. Little children love the stories of the Christ Child 
and His Mother, of St. Joseph and the little Boy who 
followed him and learned his trade. Little children are 
at home in the arms of their Blessed Mother just as 
really as they are at home in the arms of their own 
mothers. If parents, then, have the high duty and the 
priceless privilege of imparting their own sense of the 
unseen, their own estimate of the Communicn of Saints, 
their own appreciation of the Love of Jesus Christ to 
those pledges of divine love—their children, whom God 
has given them—how can the husband and the wife 
not have need first of these realities, vivid and actual 
in their own lives? God would not have parents hypo- 
crites with their own. Religion, then, must be real in 
the heart of husband and wife. But it can scarcely be 
real there when it is not a normal, everyday thing. It 
can scarcely be real there unless it is lived contentedly. 


Can Marriage Create a Sense of Guilt? 


So many wholesome and carefully trained young 
women (and even young men) feel strangely guilty at 
marriage. They accept happily the beauty with which 
the Church surrounds their ceremony. They kneel holily 
at the altar step and receive Communion at their nuptial 
Mass. They understand the words of consecration which 
they pronounce each to the other, appreciate the sancti- 
fication which God has conferred on their love, and yet 
they feel guilty in their love. A formless sense of being 
somehow in a state where their own, long cherished con- 
ecpts of what constitutes goodness are suddenly re- 
versed, invades them and makes them suspect that the 
glory of their love can not be holy. They receive Christ 
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in the Eucharist on the day they marry and then for 
months they stay away from the Holy Table because 
they have failed to understand that the consecration of 
their love by the Sacrament of Matrimony has consecrat- 
ed all their acts of love. 

Here is a paradox. The divine power and bounty of 
God has chosen to spiritualize and consecrate what in its 
simple, biological aspects man shares with the brute. 
Yet not wholly does man ape the brute in his love-mak- 
ing. There is reason to moderate his appetite. There 
is grace to sanctify his love. 


When God blessed marriage in the Garden of Eden, 
He blessed it with fruitfulness. When the Church now 
stands, a consecrating witness to the mutual consecra- 
tion of husband and wife, she blesses fruitfulness and 
prays for it, and points to it with hardy hope and pride. 
When the Church stands by and witnesses the utter, 
sacred commitment of man and woman to each other in 
the hallowed “‘wedlock” that is a Sacrament, she daring- 
ly insists that fruitfulness and sacrifice, that exercise of 
sacred rights and enjoyment of sacred privileges are the 
legitimate instruments of sanctity which now God en- 
trusts to the desires and ardor of these two lovers-con- 
secrate. The bonds of love are the channel God employs 
for pouring His own divine Love more abundantly into 
the hearts of man and wife. Thus a man cannot love 
his wife without simultaneously fulfilling God’s will and 
commandment in his regard. A father cannot love his 
children without having God count it a virtue in him 
and a cementing of the divine love. A father cannot 
support his family but what he is storing up for him- 
self that blessed encomium of Christ: “I was hungry 

.. and you gave Me to eat.” 

The sanctifying power of a spiritual viewpoint must 
not be overlooked. If God is a God of love, and since 
God is a God of love, how can He be jealous when the 
love of the husband goes to Him through the pure, flam- 
ing heart of his loving wife? 
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A Remedy and an Incentive 


Temptations fall away and the exercises of virtue 
become even more attractive. The life becomes more full 
and truly human in a blessed, consecrated manner. Thus 
does the Church teach the sanctifying power of ‘“wed- 
lock.” Yet the preparation. for this holy living requires 
eareful tending and intelligent planning. Not every sort 
of childhood and youth is a proper building for the 
serenity and strength of married love. 

For if appetites are to be satisfied in marriage, 
other appetites must be disciplined. And even the appe- 
tites whose satiation is most obvious when marriage with 
its consecration comes to bless them, need most skilful 
and well-reasoned administration. The boy who has 
learned unselfishness in childhood and youth is the boy 
who knows the proper measure of his living when mar- 
riage is achieved. The girl who has made it part of her 
normal viewpoint to feel at ease in doing what pleases 
her little or not at all graciously and with honest hearti- 
ness is the one who comes well furnished to the trials 
that marriage brings. Because God willed marriage to 
be holy, God willed marriage to be a field for the exer- 
cise of virtue and an opportunity for the practice of the 
supernatural virtues. But these virtues cannot thrive 
unless they are planted in a soil where they are nourished 
with their proper food, flooded with their proper light, 
watered with their proper moisture. And the soil, the 
light, the moisture that make supernatural virtues flour- 
ish are the Mass, the Sacraments, and prayer. 


Some Types And Their Opportunities 


Too many people have the notion that a pious wife 
“can work wonders with a formerly indifferent husband.” 
Often she can. Often a boy neglects the devoted exercise 
of his religion before marriage simply because he is care- 
less, because he has not the humanly desirable support of 
congenial company in exercise of devotion, because he 
has not a kindred soul to stir his lagging steps. Many a 
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very wholesome boy has lived in an atmosphere where 
constant and frequent reception of the Sacraments was 
considered strictly supererogatory. When he finds that 
his wife has other views and other habits, he congenially 
and easily slips into those views and those habits. 


But such a case is not one where the wife’s religion 
has supplied for the lack of religion in her husband. 
Such a case is merely one where the seed was waiting 
for a benign gardener to come and tend it dutifully and 
make it show forth that of which it was capable. 

Yet there are cases where a boy will take up for 4 
time the exercises of piety and the routine of devotedness 
because his wife wishes him to, and all the while will feel 
that he is doing a merely external thing, that he is being 
unnatural, that he is legitimately making sacrifices for 
the sake of his wife’s opinion which he does not umder- 
stand. A boy, to whom religion has been a sort of Sun- 
day affair, will hardly suddenly find the instructiom on 
which religion should rest its case automatically com- 
municated to his mind because he has married a wife. 
The girl, then, who disregards the indifference of the 
boy who courts her as negligible and easily remedi able 
after marriage, is making a simple but a perhaps ‘very 
costly mistake. It is not sensible to expect that the re- 
ception of one Sacrament (no matter how lovely a Sac- 
rament it is and how replete with graces) will supply for 
habits not learned, attitudes never really assimilated, 
viewpoints never actually appreciated, knowledge never 
acquired. 

Herein lies one of the difficulties of the couple -who 
marry without deeply fathoming the mind and the heart 
of each on the business and the importance of religion 
as a daily component in living. A man, of course, C22 
find no sweeter instructress in the things of the faith 
than his wife whom he loves. But will she instxuct 
him? And, if she is willing to do it and convinced it 
should be done, how will she do it? and when? and what 
is her preparation for the task? ‘“O, I’ll get him to read 
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some good books.” Fallacy number one in the whole 
field of religious instruction! People rarely “read good 
books” for the sake of the instruction that they contain. 
And what support for her own religious life will the girl 
—the wife—be able to count on when there is a constant 
lag on the part of her husband. He will like her pretty 
pieties but he will think them something like a negligee 
—discardable, flimsy, not really vital. And when two 
such laggards marry, what then will be the fate of that 
faith which simply dies when it is not tended, and tended 
vigorously ? 

A marriage can start with all the sacred apparatus . 
of the Church’s fine symbolism and beauty, and go for- 
ward momentarily in the light of that beginning, and 
then drag wearily as far as religion is concerned. The 
practices of piety need the solid basis of intelligent 
training for their continuous support. Too many can 
speed up at the time of spiritual excitement. to find their 
slowing down a rather simple process in a very short 
moment after their spurt. 

We have tried in the opening of this chapter to 
sketch the dogmatic Catholic teaching on the sanctifying 
power of marriage. Now we wish to point out that the 
grace of God will come so hardly into the lives and hearts 
of married couples unless they esteem it, seek it, culti- 
vate it, love it. And while the grace of God is quite up to 
working miracles at times, its normal coming and its 
normal growth is not to be looked for where the human 
hearts which must house it and harbor it and cherish it 
are thoughtless, unaware or disinterested. 


“Mixed Marriages” 


This is perhaps the moment to speak of “mixed 
marriages.” At first hearing, it may sound like an ungal- 
lant, grouchy phrase—‘‘mixed marriages are damnable.” 
Yet Leo XIII called them that. And he had good reason 
for doing it because he knew full well the dissolving 
effect “mixed marriages” are normally calculated nat- 
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urally to have on the Catholic partner’s faith. If your 
love has to go to the Heart of Christ through the heart 
of your spouse, how can it but be impeded, clogged, 
choked, when that heart does not know the Heart of 
Christ? A Catholic’s ideals, when they are really known, 
are admitted by all the world to be sweet, wholesome, 
rarely powerful, even sublime. But they must be really 
known to be estimated in this way. And what does the 
average Protestant know of the intrinsic nature of Cath- 
olic ideals? Instructing non-Catholics for the sake of the 
dispensation which cannot be obtained without written 
guarantee that instructions have been given is itself a 
lesson.‘ What ideas are hardest to make concrete and in- 
_telligible to the non-Catholic? Many are, but I would 
select these basic, fundamental ones as illustrations: 
' What is sin? Who is Jesus Christ? (I mean, what the 
Divinity of the God-Man is and means?) What is meant 
by the Redemption? What possible intrinsic power can 
there be in Confession, in the Eucharist? What is the 
legitimate power of the Church over the lives of Christ’s 
friends? What can make reasonable the absolute dicta- 
tion which the priest enjoys over the private problems 
of a married couple? (What right has a priest to tell a 
Catholic wife what she may, and what she may not do 
within the privacy and sacred intimacy of her love?) 


The non-Catholic may be “ceremony-minded” and 
like the Mass as a pageant which he does not under- 
stand. He may find the beauties of the Catholic Church 
congenial and regret that they are not so ably housed 
and so well displayed in his own Church. But these de- 
' ceptive sympathies are not basic congeniality and basic 
sympathy and basic understanding. They are strictly 
superficial things and have a tendency to remain un- 
fruitful, whereas the Catholic Faith is a matter of every 
fiber of a person’s being. It is intrinsic or it is nothing. 
A non-Catholic husband or- wife can tolerate, can even 
admire the externals of piety he (or she) discovers in 
his spouse. But that is not congeniality of principle. 
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That is itself a hostile atmosphere, for it is a point of 
view which judges these Catholic things as non-vital, as 
unimportant, as able to be substituted for by other 
things. 

The non-Catholic mind has, too, such a normally 
excessive load of prejudices against the Catholic Church. 
The non-Catholic American mind accepts Catholics as 
reliable, honorable, as friends, even as lovers; but it 
cannot, while still nourished on Protestantism, accept 
the Catholic Church. Protestantism began in revolt 
against the Catholic Church. It thrives when that anci- 
ent battle is vividly maintained. It seems to have a 
languid and pallid life when it gives over its radical 
animosity against Catholicism. (This may seem unfair 
to Protestants. Yet truly there lurks in the back of the 
head of every well-instructed Protestant a basic suspic- 
ion of the Catholic Church.) 


But it is not only the well-instructed Protestant who 
may court a Catholic. There is much religious indiffer- 
ence in this country. There is some—how much is hard 
to judge—positive Atheism. In either of these cases, is 
it hard to see what a strain on the complete harmony of 
life that marriage must have will be injected into fam- 
ily life when one is a completely indifferent mind, or a 
bitterly hostile mind? 


Spiritual Vision Called For 


There are two “loves” that nourish family life— 
love of God and love of partner (which, of course, im- 
plies love of children). When either of these loves dies, 
or simply is lacking, then there is incompleteness in the 
family life, there is starvation somewhere. And here 
comes another of the paradoxes of Catholicism. For the 
Church tells us from the depths of her experience and 
because she is guided by the wisdom of God who “knows 
what is in man,” that appetites for things of sense, 
growing quickly, clamoring mightily, find satiation, and 
even eventual death by exercise; but the spiritual appe- 
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tites, which do not allure on first acquaintance, when 
exercised, grow with a never ceasing vigor and a con- 
stantly increasing satisfaction. In its first meeting the 
spiritual appetite has almost to be taken on faith. In 
its last growth, it has assumed the proportion of a sim- 
ple necessity of life. 

But it is the “spirit”? which gives undying life to 
man. And it is the spiritual perception and the spiritual 
judgment which gives undying life even to the physical 
appetites and activity of man. Deny the spiritual, you 
deny the human. (That is the decision of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who simply points to the definition of man and 
calmly asserts that he who names or deals with man 
must needs name and deal with a body-soul personality.) 


St. Augustine confesses that one stumbling block in 
his path to the Truth was his great difficulty in under- 
standing what a “spirit” is. He had been born in a 
Catholic household—St. Monica was his mother, but 
Patricius, his father, was a pagan—but had wandered 
far from the faith in his early youth. His experiences 
and study of heresies had filled his mind with boggling 
doubts and problems. When he came at length to the 
Church, he found this load of prejudice and wrong no- 
tions a real obstacle in his path. Will lesser minds than 
Augustine’s go more straightforwardly toward the truth 
or more easily receive the enlightenment they must have 
before their path lies clear before them? 

A non-Catholic has, for the most part, either been 
badly taught about the things of God, or he has not 
been taught at all. A Catholic, marrying such, must 
then be prepared to teach from the ground up the heart 
and life of Catholicism; and that is a task for Titans, 
even when love is there to urge the toiler on. Further- 
more, the Church makes such rigid demands that the 
differences of faith will be bound to be apparent fre- 
quently, and then, one or the other will have to yield. 
To the non-Catholic mind is it not asking a great deal 
that he always be the one to yield, and gracefully to 
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yield when he doesn’t understand “what all the shouting 
is about”? And finally, when the physical love of the 
married couple invites them to acts which the law of 
God condemns—we mean contraceptives—which of the 
two loves we have named is going, single-handed, to 
carry the day? In this problem, unless the love of God 
is dictator even over the clamors of the love of man, 
there can be but one issue to the conflict. 


Both husband and wife ought to practise prayer. 
Both husband and wife ought together to receive the 
Sacraments. Both husband and wife ough‘ together to 
attend Mass. These things support the spirit. And is 
it not the spirit that has the largest share in bringing 
one to accept heartily and wholly the theory that self- 
sacrifice is not only a tolerable life-principle but a happy 
one? The spirit is undoubtedly the greatest teacher 
when it comes to teaching the art of “doing without 
things cheerfully and gracefully without remonstrance.” 
It is the spirit which keeps one from regretting his good- 
ness or his innocence. It is the spiritua! that checks 
that nascent and teasing temptation in so many young 
people—the recurring whisper that it 7s more fun to be 
wicked. 


The Intellect and Religion 


Besides, spiritual ideals and practices severely re- 
quire the support of the intellect. The spiritual will not 
survive unless the intellect supports it. Hence it is so 
supremely important that one know for certain why one 
is convinced deeply and intellectually of the need and 
advantages of religion. One’s religion has to be ration- 
ally based, and rationally secure, and cannot be largely 
emotional, for when it is so, there will be little support 
coming from it in times of crisis (and even in routine 
times when the emotions fail). The spiritual calls for 
regularity with an insistence and an imperiousness that 
can be appalling to a mind not stocked with spiritual 
motives and not enlightened by spiritual insight. It is 
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the spiritual, too, which supplies the stamina required 
for building in the best and most enduring good habits. 

There is a handy test of one’s hold on spiritual 
things: De you read? Do you “look things up’? Or, at 
least, do you inquire when unable to answer questions 
for yourself? Do you know where to find answers? Do 
you care enough to hunt for them? If you do not really 
understand your religion, then your spiritual life is going 
to depend almost exclusively on the depth and power of 
the spiritual life of your partner. AND IF HE (SHE) 
IS NON-CATHOLIC, ON WHAT THEN SHALL YOU 
DEPEND? 

Of course it must be admitted that “many ‘mixed 
marriages’ work very well.” It would be folly to deny 
a fact. But it is a simple fact, obscured often by the 
ones you know that are successful, that the majority of 
them do not have happy results. Statistics prove the 
point. There is much loss of faith effected by mixed 
marriages among the Catholics who marry non-Cath- 
olics; there is even greater loss of faith among the off- 
spring. The “parish visitors” and the ‘Legion of Mary” 
can supply you with all the information you may desire 
on this point. 


Grace Awakened? 

In summary, we quote St. Paul: “Husbands, love 
your wives as Christ also loved the Church.” Christ 
loved the Church—and loves her still—by the communi- 
cation of sanctifying grace. What assurance can the 
“believing wife’ have that the “unbelieving” husband 
who plights his troth is in the state of grace at the 
moment of the marriage? And what hope of the abid- 
ing presence of the Holy Ghost in the soul of husband or 
wife can the “believing partner” have when the husband 
or wife does not “so much as know whether there is a 
Holy Ghost”? Yet one fails in the essential aim of 
human love and one mistakes the divine purpose in con- 
secrating human love unless one realizes that lovers must 
grow together in holiness as in all else. 


ae mana re 
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How hardly, too, can a Catholic husband expect that 
his children will be given the at-homeness and the at- 
mosphere that only complete ease and familiarity with 
the teachings of Catholicism can possibly impart if his 
wife is a non-Catholic? He can scarcely spend the time 
instructing his children in saying their prayers, in learn- 
ing friendliness and familiarity with the angels of God, 
His saints, His Mother. He is not with them to influence 
them by the subtle, penetrating power of his faith, illum- 
inating the daily incidents of life for a child, interpreting 
the experiences of life for a child according to the mind 
and sweet wholesomeness of the Catholic teachings. Un- 
less the wife, a non-Catholic, is a truly exceptional per- 
son, she will communicate to the children her views on 
religion, not the Catholic views. Even when she is 
quite exceptional and makes every effort to refrain from 
influencing the children away from Catholicism, the 
tightness of the bonds that knit her children to her will 
make this a rather uncongenial task. If she believes in 
her faith, why should her love allow her to nourish her 
children with what she must hold to be a lesser good 
and a poorer faith? 


Child-bearing is Holy 


A last most practical item is the matter of child- 
bearing. The Church is very devoted to motherhood. 
She asks fertility at the marriage ceremony. She bless- 
es the child in the womb and the mother who carries it. 
She blesses the mother after her delivery (“churching’’) 
in a most beautiful prayer of thanksgiving. She blesses 
the child, not only with the multiple blessings and anoint- 
ings and the hallowed Sacrament of Baptism, but she 
follows the child into life and blesses often. 


The Church in reverent mystery dwells on the cre- 
ative power of love and shows most tender approbation 
for those who, uniting their love under God’s benevolent 
Providence present unto Him new lives. She admires 
and encourages the creative power of her children who 
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share so closely in the creative bounteousness of God 
and concur with Him in the making of new life. Mother- 
hood is sacred. Yet today, such is the iniquity of the 
times, such the stress and real difficulty of economic 
troubles that it takes a clarified vision to be able to see 
motherhood in the light of the truths of God. It takes 
a disciplined and an unselfish heart to face the perils of 
motherhood and the sacrifices without flinching. It takes 
a heart of courage and fine power to give wholesomely, 
and eagerly to enter on the tremendous task of bearing 
and raising children. Women, wholesome women, and 
men, wholesome men, want children? That is true. 
But such little things can change the ideals and such 
multitudinous things beat at the modern married couple 
that children may well be considered a sacrifice in the 
mind that is not completely devoted to spiritual vision. 


Summary and Conclusion 

Thus we can close this little study of “godliness.” 
It has been a practical chapter. It has attempted to 
make apparent the problems and something of the ad- 
vantages that “being holy in marriage” can entail. It has 
attempted to show that marriage is planned by Almighty 
‘God as a means of holiness and that when God’s plan is 
not realized and its execution not ambitioned, there are 
many dangers lying in wait for the careless couple. It 
has insisted on training and on vision. It has warned 
against “mixed marriages” with an insistence that may 
even seem too strong. In final summary: God made 
marriage a Sacrament, and a Sacrament is something 
divine and human instituted by Jesus Christ to give 
grace! 


Discussion Aids 


1. Does one have to be priest, brother or nun in order 
to be holy? 


2. Why are earthly pleasures evidence of God’s love 


10. 
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in their way as the sacramentals are evidences in 
another? 


Are you waiting for marriage to cultivate piety in 
your fiance? 


Just what does religion contribute to marriage? Is 
it a nameless pleasant attitude, or, something that 
is a practical help? Name a few of the tangible aids 
religion supplies? 

Do you think that “religious differences” carry them- 
selves into everyday problems and outlooks, or, do 
you feel that religious congeniality is the least im- 
portant of all desired congenialities? 

Is it narrow-mindedness and bigotry that makes the 
Catholic Church condemn “mixed marriages’? If 
not, what is it? 

Why do spiritual appetites and sense appetites func- 
tion so differently? 

Why is self-sacrifice so essential to marriage? Is it 
not only of benefit to the other person involved? 
Why need spiritual values necessarily be based on 
intellectual convictions? 

Do you think that Christ expects the husband to 
save his. soul and the wife hers separately, or that 
the salvation of the one depends very largely on the 
other? 


A good book to read in this context: Married Saints, 


by Selden P. Delany (Longmans). 


CHAPTER VIII 
Intimacies 


Definition and Some Praise 


An “intimate” is defined as a “familiar or confiden- 
tial friend.”” The word has an archaic smack and flavor 
about it that may commend it to some. It is a good 
word for collecting and focussing our interest, for it 
names a priceless thing, a thing that has been hymned 
since literature appeared, and that was lauded before 
literature was made. When God gave man language and 
a soul to appear through language and gesture and happy, 
human interchange, God set His seal on “intimacy” and 
commended it for a human need and an indispensable 
human privilege. God help the one who has no friends, 
for he can find help nowhere else in the universe. Friend- 
less is loveless. Before love can come, friendship must 
first make its appearance. Before love can flower, friend- 
ship has to be the forerunner and the preparer of the 
way. The only secure training for love really consists 
in the discipline of friendship. There the give-and-take 
is carefree, uphampered by studied responses, open, 
frank, ingenuous, unnecessary. In other human rela- 
tions self-interest or necessity enter and sometimes com- 
pletely usurp the field and dictate our conduct but with 
our friends we are ourselves. We dare to be ourselves 
because we feel confident of understanding, of sympathy. 
We dare to be ourselves because we know that it is our- 
selves alone that are prized. We dare to be ourselves, 
at ease, because we sense that it is ourselves that are 
eventually loved. But friendship thrives on selflessness, 
on giving, on the divine knowledge and diviner practice 
of the art of giving without restraint because giving is 
itself a joy. 
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Friendship and Love 


Friendship need not flower into love; or, rather, 
there is a love of friendship that is other than the love 
of husband for wife, wife for husband. David and Jona- 
than are celebrated for a “love that exceeds the love of 
woman.” Nisus and Eryalus loved both wholesomely and 
undyingly. Antigone went to a horrid doom despite her 
love for the strong bonds that bound her to her brother, 
even though that brother lay dead. Great Achilles was 
not moved to world-shaking fury until his friend was 
brought dead before him. 


Purpose of This Chapter 


We have surveyed many fields thus far. We are 
coming to the end of M-A-R-G-I-E. But, as we approach 
the end, we find matters of more and more importance. 
Godliness was of the first importance. This chapter, 
“Intimacies,’” ranks closely second. All human conduct 
and all human relationships fall under our scrutiny in 
this chapter simply because we deal with the art of 
human conduct in relation to one’s fellows. He who 
knows how to be a friend in truth is one who can cer- 
tainly be a lover of rare fidelity and a support of ada- 
mantine strength, for he knows how to give in unmeas- 
ured abundance and how to give with joy because the 
giving is joy. 

The Art and Philosophy of Giving 


It sometimes puzzles sophomores that God can do 
nothing but for Himself. There comes into the mind the 
suggestions that God is selfish, for when we do things for 
ourselves we are accustomed to consider ourselves as 
selfish. But it is not realized that God, when He does 
things, communicates of His own eternal bounty; that 
God, when He creates, gives Being to others in order 
that these others may have joy, have life, have ecstacy 
and THUS give perfect praise to Him. God gives to 
communicate His happiness and His utter loveliness. 
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And so it is with all perfect human activity that touches 
others. 


We give; if in the giving our purpose is another’s 
joy, then our own joy—a legitimate objective—is secured 
because we have made others happy. We have remarked 
on this point before but it will bear repetition, because, 
until the practice is attempted, it seems to be an utter- 
ly futile and unworkable expedient; but, once it is tried 
and found unbelievably to be true, it becomes a very 
powerful instrument in one’s life. 


Why can we give to our friends when the same 
service, the same object would seem impossible to one 
not our friend? I think it is because friendship means 
truth, while animosity generally involves a measure of 
untruth. With our friends, we see and understand, and 
rarely take offense. With others we do not even see, 
much less do we understand, and hence we take offense. 
With our friends, their doings and their motives are 
observed in a rosy light and commend themselves before 
even we come to test their worthiness. With others there 
may be the carelessness or indifference of half-attention 
to what they do or over-attention to what they do; any- 
way, we are not predisposed to interpret benignly what- 
ever occurs, unless the thing or the person is insignifi- 
cant. Insignificance ... The moment we feel we are 
negligible, insignificant in anyone’s estimation, our 
bristles rise! But our friends are never insignificant to 
us or in our eyes and we are never insignificant to our 
friends! (Is it not a most crushing and completely un- 
answerable insult when something we have done, or 
failed to do, is met with the icy words: “I did not 
notice. It is simply unimportant!’’?) 


This that we are saying here has been taken up and 
delayed on previously and therefore we can consider it 
sufficiently clear. We must proceed. 
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Some Important Side-lights on Intimacies 
Formal Manners 

A real admiration, genuine and rational, for formal 
manners is an asset. There is such a thing as a “dia- 
mond in the rough,” but a polished diamond is so much 
better. Formal manners will restrain their possessor 
from being unconsciously vulgar. They will give their 
possessor the great advantage of being always at his 
ease. They will contribute poise. They are, of course, 
things which must be learned in earliest youth if they 
are ever to be a part of the man or woman and not just 
a veneer, uneasy on the shoulders like a set of armor 
plate must often have sat on a weary knight’s sagging 
frame. They have to be automatic rather than studied, 
natural rather than artificial, real rather than pretended. 
They have to manifest the interior courtesy; and, un- 
less they are manifestations of a frame of mind and an 
attitude towards others in general, they miss their mark. 
The villain can be perfect in his manners. Formal man- 
ners, to be the aid to friendship that they are intended 
to be, must be honest, they must truthfully express the 
respect which they manifest to the outer eye. And, if 
they are only perfect when they are a matter of long 
use and natural custom, still it is never too late to learn 
them. If ease and unconscious grace seem long in com- 
ing, there is the eventual solace that when they come, 
they will be gracious things indeed and will well repay 
the industry spent in their pursuit. With no “court” 
to set fashions and with informality lauded as ‘“‘demo- 
cratic,”” formal manners often come in for an undeserved 
measure of blame. But the difficulty of acquiring them 
is nowhere more apparent than in the scorn for them 
which vulgarians constantly and defensively display. 
Since they cannot spend the effort needed to learn them, 
they must ridicule them to retain their ease and to safe- 
guard their own slovenliness or insufficiency from blame. 
If “informality” is the vogue, then it does not matter 
apparently that I know no other manner of dealing with 
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my fellows and my friends. But even in informality, 
there remains the essential of courtesy—respect for the 
one with whom you deal. Manners, after all, benefit 
more the one who manifests and has them than the one 
to whom they are shown; for manners are the external 
expression of an interior attitude, and IJ, if I am a gentle- 
man, am only being real when I show it. 


Ancestors and the Silent Spaces 

A form of snobbishness that is distressing in any 
manifestation of itself is a wrong slant cn the stock 
from which one comes. St. John Chrysostom has some 
delightful, homely things to say on this point: “For 
like as, if any one, being three cubits in stature, were 
to strive to be higher than the mountains, or actually to 
think it, and draw himself up as overpassing their sum- 
mits, we should seek no other proof of his being out of 
his senses; so also when thou seest a man arrogant, and 
thinking himself superior to all, and accounting it a 
degradation to live with other people, seek not thou after 
that to see any other proof of that man’s madness. Why, 
he is much more ridiculous than any natural fool, inas- 
much as he absolutely creates this his disease on pur- 
pose . . . Unto such folly are they led in the end as 
to be haughty towards their children, and their wives, and 
towards their own forefathers ... What can be more 
foolish than this, when from opposite causes people are 
alike puffed up, and one sort because they had mean 
persons for fathers, grandfathers, and ancestors (self- 
made men?); and the others because theirs were glori- 
ous and distinguished? How then may one abate in 
each case the swelling sore? By saying to these last, 
‘Go farther back than your grandfather and immediate 
ancestors and you will find, perchance, many cooks and 
drivers of asses, and shopkeepers’; but to the former that 
are puffed up by the meanness of their ancestors, the 
contrary again: ‘And thou, again, if thou proceed far- 
ther up among thy forefathers, wilt find many more illus- 
trious far than thou art’” (Hom. 58, No. 5, 6:791). 
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Social Level 


The matter of social level is important. There are 
claimed to be no classes in America, but there are very 
distinct social levels. Money appears to be the means 
of creating social distinctions because of the things that 
money buys—position, education, ease, the power to 
enjoy and appreciate fine things because of the oppor- 
tunity of observing them and studying them and being 
readily familiar with them, the graces of living. Mon- 
ey is always power in the hands of him who has it. It 
creates power by the opportunities it enables one to take 
advantage of. These things, of course, need not depend 
on money (for great art is often turned out by semi- 
paupers?); but for the most part it must be conceded 
that without money, these “finer” things can not be 
cultivated. 


The “climber” of course, is a type. Those who “have 
arrived,” and are “in a secure position” (whether by 
birth or by industry or artifice) are inclined to mimic 
the climber in their eagerness to “stay” and they often- 
times put a premium on maintaining their “position” 
that calls for more energy and industry than it deserves, 
and for more expense! It is silly not to wish “to better 
one’s self,” but it is tragic not to know in what real 
betterment consists. 


Now the boy or girl who marries below her level, 
“beneath herself,” is handicapped in a dangerous way 
unless the utmost of tact is always at her beck and call, 
and even then there certainly shall be trying experiences. 
She will be misunderstood, misinterpreted; she really 
does not speak the new language of the new level to 
which either 1) she falls; or 2) she climbs. She will 
not be at her ease in the surroundings and with the new 
associates. The innuendoes, the old, familiar ways of 
looking at things will all be missed. The kindly gossip 
about mutual friends will be lacking. The customary 
activities will be wanting. And woe betide the girl whose 
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husband begins to be ashamed of her. When she becomes 
an embarrassment, she is in a desperate situation. 


We would not have this situation appear tragic be- 
yond what it really is. But there is enough dynamite 
in the mating of two who are not on the same, or nearly 
the same social level, as there is in a well-stocked store- 
room of a miner. Nor, in this case, is it the sudden ex- 
plosion that is most to be feared. It is the slow, steady 
accumulation of nameless and insignificant things. And 
in this context, let the word “G R A M M A R” be writ 
very large. Being ungrammatical may seem endearing 
in private. It is only a tragedy in public. How can a 
husband display a wife who “must not talk for fear of 
betraying herself’? Those “who belong” can make slips 
in grammar and no one minds; but those who are not 
“inside” may never err in this respect. 


“Show-of f” 


Amongst the more peerless social graces is the rock- 
founded conviction of man and woman that “showing off” 
is not a pleasant thing. Jealousy can be aroused by it 
so easily, and resentment can be stored up by it, for it is 
next to impossible to show off without stepping on some 
cne’s toes, without mimicking or otherwise bringing to 
nctice undesirable or merely ungainly traits in others. 
Besides, it is so easy to make others feel at a disadvan- 
tage by taking the floor and holding the attention of 
every one. Of course, there are natural entertainers. 
And by far the greater part of humanity is more inclin- 
ed to be entertained than to entertain, partly from 4 
lack of self-confidence, partly from innate modesty, partly 
from sheer inability to endure the gaze of a multitude 
without panic, and partly from an uncultivated sense of 
what is likely to be interesting to others. Thus, there 
are those who, always an asset at a party, are very tire- 
some when alone. Without an audience of several, they 
lose their “pep.” Yet “wall-flowers” are not always ne- 
glected because they have no graces or charms to display. 
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Often they are neglected because they do not know how 
or are too indifferent to learn the proper proportion of 
display and reticence that would relieve them of their 
unenviable position and allow them to manifest the really 
attractive personality that lies so deeply hidden away. 


Opposite to the show-off is the fellow who, like a 
cowboy riding the range and “cutting out” certain beasts 
from the herd, always fastens on you and takes you 
apart, and proceeds to spend the time unburdening him- 
self. Maybe he is too shy to venture his opinions in the 
face of a group. Maybe he is too wedded to his own 
views. to care to allow them to fall under the scrutiny 
that a group will be bound to give them. Anyway, while 
he feels easy and at his best, you may be itching to get 
away to where there is spontaneous laughter and gaiety; 
but, like the “Ancient Mariner,” he holds you still. Tru- 
ly well said is the phrase of Scripture: “There is a time 
for talking and a time for keeping silence.” 


Cautions 


Some people are as friendly and as easy to get 
acquainted with superficially as young collie pups. They 
beam at any notice, warm to every advance, entrust them- 
selves to any stranger. But that is not the real way of 
making intimates. That is a very dangerous trait, if it 
is allowed to go untended and undisciplined. Not all 
whom one contacts are worthy to be taken into one’s con- 
fidence. There are undesirable acquaintances; there are 
those whom we would be the better for not knowing. 


Certainly when one makes an intimate, one surrend- 
ers @ rare power over himself, and becomes in a measure 
under the influence of another. To give to an unwhole- 
some man or woman such power over ourselves is always 
imprudent and may be tragic. There are those who will 
“worm their way into your affections” for no good to 
yourself. They wish to use you for some objective or 
other, and they have no intention of surrendering to you 
any share of their confidence. Then, for the adolescent, 
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there are those who are on the down grade, who are 
flirting with deep wickedness, or, at any rate, are being 
extremely careless, and are running great risks. These 
have a habit of singling out some very wholesome and 
innocent person and attaching themselves partially to 
them for the sake of the protection such a friendship 
gives them. They can then always tell an inquisitive 
and worried parent that they have been with “that So- 
and-so girl (or boy) ; and you know you approve of her!” 


Therefore, a certain discretion in choice of those 
with whom we allow ourselves to become interested is a 
very wise and indispensable thing. Here the duty of the 
parent is very real. No youngster today cares very much 
to subject his every move to parental scrutiny. Many 
a youngster, otherwise perfectly healthy and good, 
finds that the mere suggestion on the part of 
a parent that he submit a list of his intimates for 
parental judgment on their fitness stirs him to a 
sort of frenzy: “Gosh, can’t a fellow ever be trusted?” 
It is not a question of doubting the lad’s trustworthiness. 
It is simply a very sensible act on the part of the parent 
to discharge his duty. He knows that young people are 
not always the best judges of character, that scintillation 
can be mistaken for deep, abiding worth of character, 
that sudden and warm attachments can spring quickly 
and sometimes hurtfully. At Judgment each parent will 
have to pass an examination on his knowledge of the 
character of the acquaintances and intimates with whom 
his children allowed themselves to become friendly. 

Girls, ‘fon their own,” and “boarding out” have to 
be more than deliberate in the warmth of reception they 
show to the advancing male. The justly famous O. 
Henry has many a subtle sidelight on this phase of char- 
acter-knowledge and this phase of human-predatoriness. 
He scores the “piggy” type of benefactor with a vigor 
that is entirely merited. To surrender the passes to 
your heart and mind to a “whisperer,” to a murmurer of 
naughty trifles and snickering jokes is not going to bene- 
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fit your imagination nor your taste; nor, really, will it 
very much add to your knowledge. If intimates are 
sought because they can tell you things that “a person 
of your age has a right to know,” then they are being 
sought for a very silly purpose. One should be bold 
enough and honest enough to seek this type of informa- 
tion from competent, wholesome minds with ascertain- 
ed ideals. Besides, often the snickerer has no more real 
knowledge than the one into whose ear he snickers. 
Grown women, so carefully “guarded” that they have 
been kept in what amounts to “solitary confinement,” may 
be so eager to know that they will admit the shabbiest of 
persons to a share of their friendship. (Do not the 
“innocent” often have to appear amused and sophisticat- 
ed at the simplest and most innocent innuendoes which, 
because they suspect them, they dare not scorn, and be- 
cause they wish to appear knowing, they dare not in- 
quire about?) 

There is the insidious temptation of youth, whole 
and healthy and high-idealed youth, that somehow “it is 
more fun to be wicked.” ‘The answer that it cannot be 
more fun to be wicked because wickedness is forbidden 
by Almighty God, precisely because it hurts, does not 
seem to them quite satisfying. They see that others do 
things, delicious and even delirious things (or they sus- 
pect that others do) and they would like, much after the 
pattern of Jonathan “to but touch the honey with a little 
rod.” They do not: know that, even as for Jonathan, 
there is a sentence of death against such touching... 
“And I must die?” 

The “Clinging Vine” 

Another peril to making intimates properly is, 
strangely, the ability to shed your reliance as time and 
advancing maturity make it necessary to undertake the 
control of your own affairs and your own affections for 
yourself. There are those whose minds need constantly 
to be made up for them, who cannot have confidence in 
their own decisions, who are possessed of the energy 
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for effort only when under the leadership or domination 
or direction of some other. The trouble that such an 
attitude can create in a family is large. A wife, who 
has grown used to resting on the decisions of her friends 
(or of her own family) for such things as dress, amuse- 
ment, and other trifling things, may break the habit 
with a hardiness that is ruthless when she finds her hus- 
band there to supply for the former supports of her 
opinion. But she may revert after a momentary eman- 
cipation back to the old formula for contentment in her 
mind and crave and seek the opinion of others for her 
most personal and private problems. Husbands do have 
authority. When one household—the junior one—is 
under any outside domination, even though the dominant 
power is so close as father or mother, there is a nasty 
situation. 


A steady, arduous, practical course in learning to 
“stand on one’s own feet” is surely in order for the man 
or woman who finds this tendency real in his life. A man 
is not a ‘“‘good risk” for marriage if he is still “tied to 
the apron strings of his parent.” For these parents, how- 
ever amiable, however good-hearted, however sacrificing 
and generous they are, are not the ones to be dictating 
the internal affairs of this new unit, your home, your 
castle, your heaven. What an embarrassment when your 
husband has to ’phone, not you but his parent or his 
friend, to decide whether you shall paper the living room 
in this or that! It is your living room and it is going to 
be your paper. You are the ones to decide. 


Religion and My Intimates 


So many girls make this bald statement: “I get 
more respectful treatment from non-Catholic boys than 
I do from Catholic ones.” There is really very little that 
can be said in remark about that, if it is true; for, if it 
is true, it is shocking. One finds it hard to believe that 
it is true. On the other hand, there may be more courtesy 
among non-Catholic young men than among Catholics— 
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there may be. Though it, would take mucli research to 
discover why one—a Catholic—who knows and loves the 
gentle, courteous Mother of God and the “most courteous 
Christ” (as St. Bonaventure calls Him)—should not have 
native gentleness and actual manners. But there cer- 
tainly is a roughening of ideals when a Catholic surrend- 
ers wholly to the leadership and the intimate friendship 
of a non-Catholic. Besides the fact that there is a whole 
world of topics which are taboo because the non-Catho- 
lic simply does not and cannot breath the atmosphere 
of typically Catholic things and typically Catholic topics, 
there is the manifest fact that discrepancy in an interior 
and supremely important thing, such as religion must be 
to a Catholic, is not the cement which is most fitted to 
knit up hearts and minds into that unity of harmonious 
congeniality and sympathy that led the ancient poet to 
call his intimate “the half of my soul.” Where are the 
recesses of the soul if not ultimately in the Heart of 
Christ? “Latitudinarianism” is so likely to be the result 
of intimacy with the non-Catholic. They, the non-Cath- 
olics, can be and are, thank God, so often lovely people 
with splendid ideals and good practices. Their virtues 
are not a silent rebuke to the Catholic, it may be, but 
they are a sort of teasing problem that presents itself 
somehow thus: “If they, not Catholic, are so fine, why is 
not their religion given more credit for it?” 


But we must remember that no Catholic maintains 
that all of Protestantism is bad. What a Catholic, an in- 
telligent Catholic knows is this: the non-Catholic re- 
ligions, in the matters wherein they have retained the 
ancient Catholic heritage, are fine and are God-given; 
but they have not retained the whole of the Catholic 
heritage. They lack. And when we say they lack, we 
mean that they have either lesser deficiencies or positive 
and sometimes very important fallacies emong their 
teachings. Today, when we rub elbows with those of 
any faith and of none at all, it is in the air to say that a 
man’s beliefs do not matter, that his conduct is the only 
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sure test of his worth. The truth of that statement is 
partial. Beliefs dictate conduct. If whole and good Pro- 
testants are so, it is due to the grace of God that is not 
stopped by the artificial barriers of man’s raising and 
hence God, Who wills the salvation of every one, does 
bestow, even plentifully, His grace on those without. 
But they are handicapped. Friendship, where one’s own 
intimates have to be hushed up, covered over, denied, or 
neglected, cannot be perfect friendship. But with the 
non-Catholic, the angels of God, His Mother, Himself— 
do not these have to be left out? © 


A Final Caution 

This matter of my intimates can be summarized 
under one notion. Suggestion is a happy means of get- 
ting the best out of anyone. Friends, even more so, inti- 
mates, suggest things to us in a thousand ways. Each 
human being has the power, and uses it, of influencing 
the conduct of others by what he is and what he thinks 
and what he does. Even the unspoken words, the unex- 
pressed feelings, the little, unconscious tricks of manner 
are suggestions that work their little bit to change our 
companions. We constantly breathe the air of the ex- 
ample of others. Instinctively, too, we create a society 
and choose a companionship and intimacies where our 
natural tendencies and our acquired habits can feel at 
ease and can flourish natively. Hence, our faults can go 
on exaggerating themselves and hardening by means of 
the encouragement to them we receive from the inti- 
mates we select, the companions we cultivate, the spouse 
we choose. The neurasthenic will even unconsciously 
flee from all occasions that call for the exertion of his 
will and the surrender of his loved-but-hated miseries; 
and he thus avoids the efforts and attempts at exercise 
and self-mastery which are simply indispensible if he is 


to make his way out of the depressing situation where | 


he basks in the comfort of his pains. He will love to be 
surrounded with those who will tell, or better still, will 
sympathetically provoke him to tell all his symptoms, his 
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woes, his pains, his curiosities, his hopes-that-failed, his 
panaceas. He will set his neurasthenia in a “cultural 
medium” where it can vigorously proliferate. 


A definitely strong-willed person may like to sur- 
round himself with puppets, and may intentionally (or 
unconsciously) find himself staying away from those 
who can make the sparks fly. 


There is no other thing on the face of the earth can 
so mold, fashion, make or break us as love; and next to 
love is intimacy. Hence, it is simply vital to learn to 
regulate the power others have over us. It is well to 
realize that those who cross us can still be our friends 
and can certainly help us to develop our characters. 
Those who flatter, who comply with our whims, are 
poison to us. This is hard doctrine, but it is healthy 
teaching. Robustness among intimates is good. A friend 
is not one who keeps the truth from you but one who 
helpfully and constructively presents it. 


Married Life and Intimates 

This chapter grows long. But the point of this title 
is one that cannot be omitted. Some families are so 
happy in their own associations that they attract others: 
automatically by the glow of their perfect household. 
These families do not need many pointers. Theirs is a 
charity that is unselfish and beautiful because unstudied. 
They are fine, and others have the good judgment to 
appreciate their fineness. 


But sometimes families languish for lack of inti- 
mates. Maybe the boy was a lonely solitary and he fell 
in love and found complete and perfect happiness in the 
quiet exclusive possession of his wife’s heart. But 
maybe his wife was gregarious before they married and 
now She finds that the lack of variety begins to be a little 
tedious. She loves devotedly, thoroughly, and after the 
fashion that God wills—so faithfully, but she misses the 
associations and the change that her friends formerly 
supplied her with and she finds the devoted husband’s 
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devotion to quiet and solitariness trying. Maybe it is the 
other way around. Certain it is that married couples 
do find that the single boys and girls with whom they 
‘“paled around” are not as congenial and as valuable as 
before wedlock separated them. 

So the question of intimates begins to assume the 
proportions of a problem. The problem may be com- 
plicated by the fact that entertaining costs money and 
money may be scarce. The solution lies within the powers 
of this new little “society” that marriage has started. An 
interest in others that knows how to divine points of 
entry, a concern for the concerns of others that knows 
how to discover congeniality, a willingness on the part of 
the recluse to shed his backwardness and to consider that 
there still remain worlds to conquer—worlds of friend- 
ship and intimacy—even after his great conquest, the 
winning of his wife’s love, has been crowned and ap- 
plauded both in heaven and on earth—these industries 
will set the couple on the way to perfect adjustment and 
a perfect solution. For friends, and intimates, are 
needed, needed because men and women, though ever so 
happily married, remain still subject to the laws of 
humanity. One of the primary laws is that freshness, 
newness, strange voices, unfamiliar words, ideas that 
are not shopworn or too well familiarized, faces that are 
challenging because not seen often, interests that are 
vitalizing because they are not customary, hobbies that 
intrigue because they suggest whole new worlds for 
thinking and imagination—these varied items carry each 
their power to add a little something to the serenity and 
security and blissful contentment that marriage does 
bring. 

Summary 

The summary is easy. You need intimates. You can 
have intimates. You must be alert and energetic in ap- 
preciating and in finding intimates. Thus you add 
strength to an already adamantine institution—your 
marriage and your family. Your dearest intimates will 
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well be numbered on the roll-call of the saints with our 
Lord and His Blessed Mother first and most welcome. 
But their friends, their servants still on earth, are very 
worthy to be your friends, your intimates. 


Note | 

We have not ignored nor forgotten the nuns whom 
the girl can count as her friends and intimates, the 
Brothers and the priests whom the boy still loves to 
know and talk about and with. These intimacies ought 
certainly to be maintained. They are vital, lovely things 
and wholly good. And what a surprise it will be in 
heaven if your pastor, smilingly has you brought to him 
for a first introduction. You were too busy on earth to 
know him? 


Discussion Aids 


1. Why are manners a good index of character? - 

Why do you think social equality so important in 
marriage, or, do you think that love makes toleration 
painless? | 

3. Why should God hold you responsible for the friends 
your children pick? Is it a parent’s duty to supply 
a suitable field from which the child may select 
friends? 

4. Why should religion dictate good manners? 

5. Is friendship to be merely for personal pleasure, or, 
is there mutual achievement to be got? 

6. Whom would you prize most as an intimate friend— 
one sympathetic? a good listener? an applauder? a 
constructive critic? 

7. Why does friendship thrive and blossom on unsel- 
fishness and what do the friends gain? 

8. Should friendship add something, or, is simply 
sharing enough? 

9. What is there to be had from friendship? What do 
you contribute? What does your friend contribute? 


CHAPTER IX 
Emotions 


Science has established the fact by scientific means 
and tests and measurements (and so it 7s a fact) that 
“whether an individual learns anything depends a great 
deal on whether he has a motive for learning it.” It has 
been shown that people “learn pleasant words more effi- 
ciently, unpleasant ones less easily, and words about 
which they are indifferent least efficiently” (Time, May 
23, 1938). 

We thus find ourselves having come full swing back 
to our first chapter where we settled it that the pattern 
of human achievement is simply: An ideal, a resolu- 
tion, and rules. A love, which means a motive; a reso- 
lution, which means a desire effective of action; and 
rules, which mean action according to a rational plan for 
obtaining the objective toward which I am motivated. 
It is pleasant to find that science corroborates common 
sense. Common sense has always stoutly maintained 
that “it stands to reason that, if you want a thing badly 
enough, you will go about getting it.” 

Now wanting a thing, “having a motive,” these 
phrases are only another way of saying that one is in 
love. And love is an emotion. Therefore, love will be in 
a position to dominate the world and make it over 
according to its own pattern if love can be a dominating 
emotion. . 

Definitions? 

It will not do too easily to define what we mean by 
an emotion. Every one knows that an emotion is a 
powerful force. “I felt moved’ means that I was ex- 
periencing an emotion. In a mood of pity, we may act 
other than in a mood of rage. In fear we may do strange 
things. In love we travel unchartable seas. We have 
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just named four emotions, and the naming them excuses 
us from pointing out how powerful these things are. 
Every one knows it. So for the moment anyway we shall 
not get tangled up in the battle of the psychologists and 
shall not attempt a definition. To us, an emotion is “like 
when you are mad.” To us, then, an emotion will be any 
strong feeling. 


Usefulness of Emotions 


What debate can there be about the proposition that 
a man who is in the proper mood for a job is a man who 
can excel, at least as far as his capabilities permit him 
to excel? The problem we face in this chapter, then, is a 
very practical one; and it is one that, if well solved, will 
put us in a decidedly superior position for all the activi- 
ties of life, and especially for success in Catholic family 
life. Is there, then, any prescription we can give which 
will enable us always to put ourselves in the required 
mood? We think there is. We think the prescription was 
written in the first chapter. The prescription there given 
reads: “Love properly and you have solved the problem 
of life.” 


If our answer seems too summary, we may call in 
St. Augustine to support us. He has a simple analysis: 
“When you ask whether So-and-So is a good man, you 
do not ask what he believes or what he hopes for but 
what he loves; for he who rightly loves, undoubtedly 
rightly believes and rightly hopes. He, on the other hand, 
who does not love, believes emptily even if his beliefs are 
true; he hopes emptily, even if the objects of his hope 
actually do constitute the stuff of perfect happiness .. .” 
In another place St. Augustine sums up the forces of man 
for conduct and reduces them all again to love: “Tem- 
perance is love, showing itself single-minded toward that 
which is loved. Fortitude is love, easily enduring all for 
-the sake of that which is loved. Justice is love, serving 
only the thing loved and therefore rightly dispensing all 
things. Prudence is love, sagaciously choosing those 
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things by which it is helped toward that which it loves 
rather than those which hinder its progress.” 

That is all very good theory. But w2 are so con- 
stantly warned against “letting our feelings run away 
with us” that it helps us not very much to hear that 
love solves everything. ‘‘Love is blind,” is an adage just 
as ancient and, perhaps, just as trustworthy as any other. 
So we shall hardly settle our question by quoting authori- 
ties. Let us, rather, get into some cases. 


Moody 


‘“He’s all right when he’s feeling right. But, O boy, 
stay away when he’s grouchy.” What a fine husband 
such a one would make! “Poor fellow, he can’t help it. 
It’s the way he feels. You can tell by looking at his face 
—you can tell when you see how his shoulders hang, 
whether he’s feeling right.” Then, maybe a minute later 
we hear: “But you ought to see So-and-So handle him. 
Can make him smile any time.” There is one so obvious 
remark to be made here. If So-and-So depends on others 
to dissipate his moods and to bring him to a better state 
of mind and feeling, then So-and-So is a bad matrimonial 
risk. Two such So-and-So’s would probably end by sit- 
ting fiercely waiting each for the other to exercise his 
devil and bring him to smiling tranquility and human 
equableness. The answer to moods will be from the inside 
of each. That much is certain. The victim of his moods 
is the victim of most unpredictable things. 


A Barrage of Questions 

It may be easier and more effective for our pur- 
poses if we simply ask a whole barrel-full of questions. 
Let each reader tick himself off for himself as we go 
along. Have you a temper? What happens when you are 
contradicted? What happens when you are teased? Are 
you sensitive, indecisive, determined? Are you hurt 
and, perhaps, even physically nauseated when treated 
roughly, unkindly, unjustly? Is your outlook normally 
pessimistic? Or is it optimistic without reason? Are you 
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cautious? Are you suspicious? Are you defeated before 
you begin? How do you take disappointments—i.e., do 
you digest them? Do you reject them violently and re- 
bel at them? Do you sulk under them? Are you un- 
reasonable and never able to be disappointed, never 
prepared to be disappointed? Do you accept success 
gloatingly and with vanity? Can you win without in- 
furiating your defeated opponents? Are you a boaster? 
Are you envious? Are you unhappy when others get 
ahead? What do you do when others get ahead at your 
expense? 

Can you apologize? Can you accept an apology and 
really let the matter drop, taking up where the apology 
tries to restore matters? How do you “make up” after a 
quarrel? Do you wait for advances to b2 made, even 
though you are well convinced that you were in the 
wrong? Are you overly curious about what others think 
of you, of your conduct, your clothes, your taste, your 
friends? Are you rather keenly anxious for the most 
part to “know just why he did that’? Do you attempt 
the quite impossible task of living within the mind of 
others so that your own conduct is largely patterned on 
what you think “they” would like or disapprove of? 


Can you obey hated rules gracefully, heartily, cheer- 
fully, sincerely? (If you can, you are the most candid of 
souls, the most objective of human beings, a perfectly 
priceless personality “in whom there is no guile.’”) Can 
you work well at a job you do not like? Can you work 
well at a job for some one whom you dislike? whom you 
despise? whom you consider “beneath contempt”? Can 
you work well at a job whose purpose or usefulness you 
doubt or deny? Do you nurse grudges? 

It may be objected here that this breathless series 
of questions serves no purpose: “What good will it do 
me if I ask and answer all those questions for myself?” 
That is a fair query. The points of investigation are 
suggested so that something of the complexity of life 
may be glimpsed in a practical and concrete way. Peo- 
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ple are of those sorts, are they not? By running through 
these questions, we understand perhaps a little better 
how it is that “we” have to exercise so much unselfish- 
ness, how we are called on to be so understanding and to 
exert so much effort. Besides, in choosing one’s partner 
for marriage, one’s choice is “for life.’”’” Compatibility 
must, then, be foreseen as prudently as possible. One 
cannot, of course, afford to be merely a carping critic 
of human conduct, for that sort of criticism breeds stag- 
nation. But we shall not stagnate if, after asking these 
questions, we go on to ask, having discovered ourselves 
to belong at least partially to some one of the categories 
listed: “What can I do to remedy this thing which, if 
unchecked, could be a very horrible thing in me and 
could be very disturbing to others?” 


Constitutional Control 

We are referred back now to our first principles. 
Yet we would not make this chapter be merely repetition, 
however profitable mere repetition would unquestionably 
be. If emotions are so dynamic and so powerful, and if 
they can be trained, we would all be benefited tremen- 
dously if we were given the rules for training in specific 
instances. So we shall back-track and explain what we 
think an emotion is. Then, we may attempt some direc- 
tion for controlling emotion. 

To begin, then, an emotion is a very aomnlex thing. 
To feeling emotion adds cognition, that is, the intellectual 
element, and generally it adds some desire, some real or 
masked appetite. Often an emotion is sudden, a boiling 
up of feeling which for a time overwhelms the mind, or 
at least obscures the clarity of the vision. All normal 
people have emotions. Many of the abnormal are so be- 
cause their emotions are out of control and rule instead of 
serving. One need not be distressed if he is classed care- 
lessly as “emotional.” He has something very good, 
though very perilous; he has an added responsibility be- 
- cause he has an added power. 
“Emotion” is a human thing, chiefly because the 
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element of the intellectual must be present in man’s 
every action; and the vast differences that exist be- 
tween the rage of an animal and the rage of a man are 
all due to the fact that man has intellectual pereeption, a 
spiritual soul, and can set about controlling himself 
rationally whereas the animal will be completely at the 
mercy of its training and its heredity. An emotion which 
man lets lose may show to the observers’ eye very little 
difference from that which is unleashed as rage or lust 
in an animal. But the reason why the actions that the 
eye can record seem so similar is because the eye sees 
only material things. The mind, however, can penetrate 
beneath the visible and discover the rational elements, 
no matter how deeply buried. 


Glands 
They tell us that “glands regulate personality.” 


They would sometimes seem to wish to have us think that 
the secretions of these organs of the body are the ex- 
clusive determinants of our conduct. You will read of 
the “‘hyper-thyroid type.” And you will read of dozens 
of other types, just as you will read of other curious 
things. But we will not forsake our definition of man as 
a “rational animal.” We therefore are committed to our 
thesis that man can, if he knows how, control the most 
powerfully up-surging forces which his material stuff 
supplies him with. Matter, whether in a man or in an 
animal, or in a test-tube is necessitated. It can but fol- 
low its laws. The mind, on its part, can seize upon that 
matter in various ways, can outmaneuver it, can direct 
its forces, can put it to its own service. For example, 
anger is shown to have a definite relationship to the 
secretion of a gland, the adrenal. Once, we are told, 
that gland has poured its “hormone” into the blood 
stream, feelings of a certain type are certain to be ex- 
perienced. Therefore, it seems obvious to suggest, one 
ought to be careful about stimulating that gland if one 
does not desire to experience those feelings. Courage, 
which has been nicknamed “sand,” can be shown chemi- 
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cally to be more a matter of sugar than of sand. Diabet- 
ics have gone on record as feeling a nameless sort of 
depression after a “shot of insulin.” They can be 
brought to merrier mood by a lolly-pop! We have no 
mind to quarrel with the findings of the physiologists or 
the dicta of the psychologists; but we definitely maintain 
that man has control of himself if only he can come to 
understand himself. We even assert that the general 
pattern for understanding self is not waiting for dis- 
covery on biochemistry. 

A child can work itself into a fine frenzy of shriek- 
ing because it has learned by some small observation that 
the manner of acquiring anything is to make itself noisy 
enough and disagreeable enough. Let the infant take 
that pattern of conduct in the cradle, and let it go along 
without too much in the way of correction for that pat- 
ern, and you will have an adult who feels that the way 
to command the fulfilment of his desires is to make him- 
self generally a nuisance. If he pleads, or begs, or teases 
long enough—in the cradle, if he squawked loudly 
enough-——then others will capitulate to his unpleasant- 
ness and “for the sake of peace” will surrender to his 
wishes. No biochemistry is needed to tell us that! 


In the research which we quoted in the opening of 
this chapter it was the chief concern of the researchers 
to know what “can be done about training the emotions 
so that children will become well-balanced adults instead 
of arrested adolescents. The emotional impulses and 
cravings with which a child is born—love, fear, the need 
for affection and for the sense of belonging to a group— 
are bedeviled by many witches. Besides the timeless fam- 
ily jealousies and bickerings that make a child feel in- 
secure, the accelerating tempo of modern life, the danger 
and excitement that fill even the comic strips, the root- 
lessness of the city dwellers and competition in all 
things make ‘anxiety . .. the most prominent mental 
characteristic of western civilization’” (Time, May 23, 
1938). 
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Prescriptions 

You may have to make over a goodly part of the 
mental life of an individual if you wish to make him 
emotionally stable and reliable and “social-minded.” It 
is so easy to “pick on the only child” as a horrid ex- 
ample that we will take the youngest of a large family 
as our illustration. He is a “spoiled”’ child, now that he is 
come to the age of twenty-one. He expects everything 
to be done for him, sulks when he does not get what he 
wants, will not go out of his way to please anyone, fights 
at the drop of a hat, and makes life pretty miserable for 
those who cross him in anyway. Of course, he has no 
job. He can’t keep a job, because he always starts show- 
ing the boss how things ought to be done... He is “‘emo- 
tionally unstable.” Why? Well, his older brothers 
thought it fun to make him angry. When he got “mad 
enough,” he got what he wanted. His sisters thought 
him ‘so cute” and showed him off on every and any 
occasion. His parents had no time to spend on him. He 
grew up haphazardly acting on his feelings and having 
his feelings acted on. He learned to get what he wanted 
within the family circle by being disagreeable. How can 
he be cured? Unless he is willing to face the fact that 
life is a cooperative enterprise, maybe he can never cure 
himself. Certainly no one can cure him. He has to learn 
to motivate his conduct on other lines, with other prin- 
ciples. He has to change his intellectual picture of the 
means of success. Because he has done little thinking in 
the past, will he find it congenial to do such hard think- 
ing now? 

Marry him? , You had better not—not now, anyway. 
He is used to so much attention of varying sorts that a 
gallery of one could never satisfy him. He is like the 
bad-tempered lion in the cage who has been poked too 
much. Every thing that comes into the cage he diag- 
noses as a potential poke, and he is definitely “allergic” 
to pokes. Do you have to “untrain him” before you can 
train him? No. The best training will be gradually to 
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have him, under his own desires, replace his reactions 
with tolerable ones. But, wnder his own desires presents 
the catch in the program. What can bring him to that 
change of front? What a lot he has to learn for himself 
before he can rationally undertake to remake himself. 
Having a pattern of conduct which is largely automatic 
and unthinking, we now would have him reorganize his 
life on a thoughtful and deliberate plan. BUT his re- 
actions are ingrained now, not thoughtful, not deliberate. 
Does it begin to appear what a fine job awaits him? And 
what an impossibility faces his “trainer” if a wife is 
won by him and then finds that she has to live with him, 
untutored, undrilled, unreasonable? 


This boy cannot be happy as long as he does not 
heartily accept the only law for happiness that surely 
produces results, the law, namely that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. He is at present the raw and 
quivering heart of the world, for everything that happens 
is done to him and every time he is balked, it is deliber- 
ate frustration exerted by some one. He actually does 
not know that he has to give in order to get, that he has 
to find happiness in giving it in order to get it and have 
it for his own. 

A very powerful help to this “case” would be draw 
him off into totally new pursuits where, without having 
to admit that his manner of action and his point of view 
were wrong—it is hard to admit that you’ve been wrong 
and terribly humiliating to admit that you have been so 
completely wrong—he could learn new ways of doing 
things. Maybe music, which has certain strange but 
potent influence, might be a salvation for him. He might 
learn patience at the piano. Maybe a totally new envir- 
onment, new acquaintances, new interests, new work 
would alter him because new and because his approach to 
achievement in these new places would not be handicap- 
ped by what he knew his familiar friends and surround- 
ings expected of him. Many a man can do a job un- 
watched who boggles and bogs down badly when he has 
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those about him who distract and unnerve him. A sympa- 
thetic encouragement that would not be mere weak ap- 
plause of his lack of effort could be a lift to his constant 
tendency to discouragement.. He will find that others are 
going to treat him as he has treated them, even those 
others who do not know him. __—. 

We have drawn the boy without the relief that his 
virtues and his talents would afford. Let them be stud- 
ied for opportunities and illustrations of times and act- 
ions when he does things rightly. He may be a marvelous 
hand at this or that—and, if he is, the answer to all his 
successes will be found in the pattern of that one success. 
A model, that is drawn from his own life, is a better 
model for him than one from some alien atmosphere. It 
offers him competition with his better self, not compe- 
tition with another. Competition with another, for such 
a one, may be too much like his old problem; he will want 
to fight. 


“How Can | Help My Feelings?” 

That’s a frequent question. The young are puzzled 
at it. The old despair of solving it. It may be cold com- 
fort to know that if you do not help what goes before 
your feelings, maybe you simply cannot help the feelings 
at all. If I start an avalanche, I cannot stop it. If I 
allow a set of nerve impulses to be initiated, I must not 
be surprised that they carry on ineluctably to their con- 
clusion. It is a big question and we had better spend 
some thought and time on it. 

This must be borne in mind first, last, and all the 
time. Feelings, being the resultant of a multiplicity of 
things, are not going to be conquered by a single effort 
nor in a short time. Feelings can be initiated by a 
physical condition. Suppose that there is a physical basis 
for your feeling depressed, grumpy. There may very 
well be. Then your nervous system is alert to any aggra- 
vation of this feeling, for you are sensitive. Your 
thoughts are unconsciously tinged with blue because, by 
the power of association that exists for our thinking, a 
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“feeling” has a tendency to pull along in its wake a 
thought. A vague, nameless apprehension will make us 
quite sensitive to bad news, will make us interpret inno- 
cent and harmless things in a pessimistic light. 


Is it not every one’s experience that thinking on 
some subject that has angered us in the past can recall 
the very impulses of anger that were manifested in the 
past, and can even bring us to manifest unconsciously 
the very acts of anger? You can start feelings by think- 
ing, especially by vivid imaginations. You can find 
imaginations started by vague and nameless feelings. 
Since this is unquestionably so, some care may be spent 
in keeping in shape. And no surprise ought to be ad- 
mitted if periodically we find ourselves subjected to a 
barrage of thinking unwholesome thoughts, or to an 
assault of sensitive feelings. One great means for re- 
ducing this automatic invasion of imagination or feel- 
ings is to be quietly aware of its possibility and to ignore 
it, never to be apprehensive about it, never to set in mo- 
tion the vague forces which can eventuate in definite 
reactions. Being suspicious of thoughts, being anxious 
at the notion that maybe some feelings will be experi- 
enced—there are two excellent devices for producing the 
very thing we claim to fear. Scrupulous persons, if they 
but knew it, are really the reason for their own discom- 
fort and distress in very large measure, for by anticipa- 
tion they set themselves aquiver; and then, they are 
hurt and surprised that they experience “the quivers” 
which they themselves have set in train. Maybe we can 
say all that more simply in this way: “If bad news pro- 
duces an empty feeling in the pit of the stomach, may 
not an empty feeling in the pit of the stomach make me 
think that any news I hear is bad?” 

Anyway, violent outbreaks of feeling are not un- 
prepared for by our general outlook on life and by our 
general plan of reacting to stimulation of whatever sort. 
There are those who never. get out of sorts. There are 
those who seem to be chronically out of sorts. There are 
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those who are habitually in a bright and sunshiny mood. 
There are those who are chronic misanthropes. These 
people did not just grow that way. They directed them- 
selves into these habitual reactions, whether they did so 
unconsciously and by the wise foresight and good guid- 
ance of their parents and their teachers, or whether they 
did so by the unwise tutelage of parents and teachers 
and friends. 

When. Ulysses in the poem said: “I am a part of 
all that I have met,” he was stating a truism. Each of us 
is. 

For our purposes, this means that no single thing 
has made us, and likely enough, no single thing is going 
to change us. But we have the power of changing our- 
selves! BUT SLOWLY, SLOWLY, SLOWLY, and WITH 
MUCH PATIENCE AND MUCH DELIBERATE EF- 
FORT. Would you have me remind you that “Rome was 
not built in a day”? And neither is our control of so 
elusive, so deep-seated and widely rooted a thing as our 
feelings going to be perfected in a moment. 


Furthermore, there is a general handicap for each 
of us in the fact that we somehow seem to find it ex- 
pedient to say that our feelings are beyond us. We really 
do seem to like the idea that we cannot help feeling in 
such and such a way. Perhaps this is an unconscious 
clinging to the comforting little pettinesses that mar the 
best of characters. If we are going to admit that we 
can control everything, though oftentimes with very long 
range control, then we “are in for it.” Life will become 
one long, conscious effort at righteousness. We fear we 
could never stand it. Besides, each of us enjoys indulg- 
ing our less pleasant traits. We do find pleasure in 
making others hop, in putting them in their place, in 
saying the sharp and biting phrase. We excuse our- 
selves by alleging the bromide, “I didn’t stop to think 
what effect my words would have.” But we know very 
well that with another frame of mind, we would not 
even have cared to hurt some one. 
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‘When finally we come to believe that it ts more 
blessed to give than to receive, when we actually know 
and won’t be confused about it, that the love that is 
afire in our hearts is the power that moves worlds, then 
we are on the right road, the sure road. Then we can- 
not be defeated, and we will surely be a blessing to all 
we meet. 


Discussion Aids 
1. Why is the rule, An Ideal, A Resolution and a Rule, 
particularly pertinent to this chapter? 
2. Is having a temper bad in itself, or is controlling it 
the issue? 


3. Are you interested in knowing other people’s motives 
and what value is there in knowing them? what 
harm? 


4. What value is there in obeying “hated rules” cheer- 
fully? | 

5. What advice would you offer someone who wanted to 
get out of the categories listed on pages 144-146, or, 
do you think it isn’t important to get out? 

6. Why is it so important to know the laws of your 
physical make-up? Where do they come into the 
picture when you are making “rules’’? 

7. Is it possible to profit by learning to associate 
pleasant things with unpleasant things, or is the in- 
dustry required more or less a waste of time? 

8. How largely can emotions be re-trained and what 
sort of control do we have over them? 

9. Are you convinced and if so, why so, that it is more 
profitable in the long run to give than te receive? 

10. Why is a created interest a valuable asset? 

11. Do you think that such faults of character as selfish- 
ness yield better to direct than indirect attack? 
How would you go about curing a person of selfish- 
ness; of sensitiveness? 

A good book in this context: Fear and Religion, by 

Aloysius Roche (P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 
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Guilt, in marriage, 113 


Happiness, 22. 
Haste in marrying, 49. 
Health for marriage, 82. 


Ideal, 28. 
Impulses, majority resist not, 
17 


In-Laws, 72. 

Inferiority Complex, 40. 
Intellect and Religion, 121. 
Intellectual effort, 101. 
“Intellectuals,” 105. 
Intimate, 126. 

Intimacies, 126ff. 


Know: others, 34; thyself, 19. 


Laws of nature, 25. 

Leisure; 87; and mental pur- 
suits, 106. 

Living Wage, 62. 

Love, Training for, 126. 


Majority resist not impulses, 
17 


Man, description of, 25. 
Manners, Formal, 129. 
M-A-R-G-I-E, 59. 
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Marriage; Christian, 47; 
Grace of, 122; Guilt, 113; 
haste in, 49; laws, 50; 
mixed, 117ff.; religious, 51; 
“Revalidation of, 55ff.; Re. 
quirements for, 49; Sanc- 
tifying power of, 117; and 
a sense of guilt, 113; and 
spiritual vision, 119. 


Menu, 77ff. 
Miser, 66. 

Mixed Marriage, 117ff. 
Money, 61ff; psyscology of 
62; complaints about, 64. 

“Moody,” 144. 
Moses, Rabbi, 19. 
Motherhood, Expense of, 70. 


Nations, great, 24. 
Nervous System, 27. 
Ne and _ religion, 


“Only” child, 52. 


Parents and friends, 1384. 
Pa Responsibilities of, 


Paul, St., 122. 
“Petting”, 93. 
Physician and his reading, 
108. 
Play, 86ff. 
Pleasures, bodily, 81. 
Profanity, 26. 
Psychology of money, 62. 
Ptolemy, 17. 


Questions on emotions, 144ff. 


Reading; 98; to learn, 101ff. 

Reason, 97ff. 

Religion; 42; and compan- 
ionship, 42; of friends, 
186; and the intellect, 121. 

Resolution, Analysis of, 29. 

“Revalidating” marriage, 


55ff. 

Rhythm, 103. 

Room-sharing, 48. 

Rules, 31; for achievement, 
27; needed, 38. 


Saints, 48; 24. 

Sanctifying Grace, 111. 

Seeing, 26. 

Self-Improvement, 102. 

Selfish; cure of, 28; selfish 
child, 23. 

Selfishness, 21. 

Sex, 92. 

Sharing Room, 48. 

Sharing Work, 48. 

“Show-Off,” 1382. 

Sloth, 85. 

Social level, 131. 

“Spoiled Child,” 149. 

Subsidize marriage, 72. 

Suggestion, 138. 


Talent wasted, 37. 
Terman, 52 
Timid, 34. 


Uninterested, 36. 


Venerael disease, 82; pleasure 
of sex, cf. Sex. 


Wife’s Religion, 116. 
Work sharing, 48. 
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